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Something for Nothing 


GOMETHING for nothing! Easy money! 

Since the world began, men have been 
prone to turn from the path of straightfor- 
ward, honest effort and follow the devious 
trail to the rainbow’s end. 

In every age, every generation, a part of 
the world’s manhood has fallen victim to the 
lure of easy money. 

Nations have not always been proof against 
the temptation. 

Something for nothing—the creed of the 
grafter. 

When we stop to think, we know better. 
We know that everything in this world costs 
something. We know that easy money is 
fool’s gold—come easy, go easy—leaving the 
victim in the end just where he started. 

We know that anything worth while must 
be won at the cost of honest, sacrificing effort. 

Something for nothing is the dream of the 
temporizer, the hope of the spineless, the 
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delusion of those lacking the courage of their 
convictions. Itis the gospel of the fatalist— 
let things slide, trust to luck. 

This country has become great because its 
founders built solidly, putting honest effort 
into their work, sparing themselves nothing 
of hardship or sacrifice. They did not tem- 
porize with the future. They did not side- 
step responsibilities. They did not question 
the cost. They faced problems squarely and 
paid as they went. 

Insurance is an elementary principle of 
business foresight. For the man of average 
intelligence, insurance needs no advocate. He 
asks himself: ‘‘Is my property worth insuring, 
or is it not?’’ | 

The next question is, not how little to 
insure for, but how much. He determines 
exactly what his property is worth to him 
and insures for enough. 

His next concern is'with regard to the form 
of the policy and the guarantees behind it. 
He takes pains to assure himself that both are 
such as to afford him complete relief in 
emergency. 

The premium goes without saying. 

All of this is just ordinary, business com- 
mon sense. The man who refuses to look 
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ahead, who neglects to provide for the future, 
who trusts to luck, is riding for a fall, and 
when he falls, he has only himself to blame. 

The conduct of government is like that of 
any other business. It requires the same 
honest, sacrificing effort, the same prevision, 
the same provision, the same facing of facts 
and meeting of issues to insure success in 
government as in individual affairs. 

In the conduct of government, military 
preparedness plays the same part that insur- 
ance plays in the conduct of individual or 
corporate affairs. The kind and amount of 
military preparedness is to be determined by 
the same principles that determine insurance 
in business. 

Is the country worth insuring, or is it not? 

If so, for how much—not how little. 

What kind of a policy, and with what 
guarantees? 

The Congress has, in so many words, de- 
clared that the country is worth insuring. 
Further, it has declared that the amount of 
insurance shall be measured by the total of 
our military man-power. 

But what about the form of policy—and 
the guarantees? 
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Are they such as may be depended upon 
in emergency? 

What of the premium? 

In form the policy perpetuates our tradi- 
tional military idea—the volunteer principle, 
something for little or nothing, a policy that 
reads large on paper but whose guarantees 
are questionable. 

Actually, what of the guarantees? Enough 
to assure protection by untrained mobs. 
Enough to make a bluff at starting. Not 
enough to finish. 

And what of the premium? 

In terms of today, the minimum; in terms 
of tomorrow, the maximum. 

A trained army of twenty-five thousand 
men would have put an end to the Civil War 
in three months. It took a million volunteers 
four years to bring it to a conclusion. 

Compare the two fornis of insurance. 

An army of twenty-five thousand would 
have represented a modest annual premium. 
Nine hundred and seventy-five thousand 
multiplied by three years and nine months 
and increased by fifty-five years of pensions, 
is the premium we have actually paid. 

Compare the cost of the two. 

In a word, our policy calls for payment in 
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terms of the total military man-power of the 
nation. 

Can the nation deliver the goods in time to 
meet the emergency? 

There is only one form of policy that will 
insure its doing so, a policy of careful, sys- 
tematic, thorough preparation against the 
emergency—Universal Military Training. 

It will cost something in the way of an 
annual premium. 

It will cost time, effort, sacrifice. All in- 
surance costs as much. 

But, in the end, we will have insurance. 

Are we going to stake our future on getting 
something for nothing? Are we going to 
temporize; are we going to sidestep the issues; 
are we going to trust to luck? 

Are we prepared to take the consequences? 


D 


What Will Become of Us? 


I am strongly in favor of “Universal 
Military Training.” Its advantages 
are so obvious that the question to my 
mind is not, is universal military train- 
ing desirable, but what will become of 
us if we do not have it? 

Anset G. Cook, M. D., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Universal Military Service 
Brigadier General Harry H. Bandholtz, U. S. Army 


Great War an almost overwhelm- 

ing wave of pacifism was sweep- 
ing the country. The probability or 
even the possibility of war was scoffed 
at and woe betide any unfortunate who 
intimated that nations might resort to 
arms for settlement of their differences 
as long as individuals resorted to law- 
suits. 

Pacifist sophistry was based upon 
what was considered three irrefutable 
arguments : 

1, The human race had made such 
tremendous strides in the way of refine- 
ment and intellectual development that 
under no circumstances could any civil- 
ized nation be lured or forced into a 
war that might entail bloodshed, bar- 
barity, and human suffering. In other 
words, the human mind had become so 
ennobled that-it could no longer toler- 
ate the taking of life in organized com- 
bat. 

2. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a sudden spasm of national 
anger might involve two countries in 
war, the destroying capacity of modern 
firearms and explosives was so great 
that peace would result inside of a month 
on account of the fear of mutual an- 
nihilation on the part of the combat- 
ants. 

3. Granting, again for the sake of ar- 
gument, that man -was still sufficiently 
depraved and brutal to fight, and also 
able through some means to save him- 
self from war’s agents of destruction, 
yet the financial cost involved would be 
prohibitive or at least so great that all 
participants would be bankrupt inside 
of thirty days. 


Je before the outbreak of the 
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The fallacy of the above arguments 
has now been proven, but to hold a 
contrary opinion up to August of 1914 
was to stamp oneself an imbecile or a 
brute. Any reasonable counter-argu- 
ments had the same effect on our paci- 
fist friends as does the high cost of 
breeches on a jellyfish. 

The whole country had lulled itself 
into fancied security from foreign ag- 
gression because it reasoned and felt that 
the entire world had of course heard of 
our “Embattled Farmers of 1776,” of 
our hunters and Indian fighters of 1812, 
of our volunteers of the sixties, of our 
“Rough Riders” of the Spanish War, 
and of our “Million Squirrel Hunters” 
of the day. 

It was not until the Plattsburgh idea 
had penetrated and taken root in the 
minds of our thinking men, after most 
of Europe was already at war, that there 
was any general realization of the fact 
that we might yet become involved and 
that soldiers immediately fit for the 
front line could not be created by an 
act of Congress or trained and equipped 
overnight. 

Had we adopted and put compulsory 
military service into effect prior to 1914 
it is not putting it too strong to say that 
we could have ended the World War and 
practically dictated terms of peace any 
time after it began, and we would there- 
by have saved the lives, limbs, and health 
of thousands of our most valuable cit- 
izens, and billions of dollars, with even 
greater resultant benefits for the origi- 
nal participants. 

As it was we should thank God that 
the Plattsburgh idea had paved the way 
for a prompt and almost enthusiastic ac- 
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ceptance of the draft, without which 
we would have been greatly delayed in 
our preparation and the war probably 
lost to the Allies before we could have 
rendered appreciable assistance. In this 
connection a high ranking allied officer 
said to me: “If you people had not 
come in just when you did and just as 
strong as you did we would have been 
done for.” 

( In this our last war experience, sight 
should not be lost of the fact that the 
possession of expericnced “associates” 
enabled us to present an appearance of 
more complete preparation than actually 
existed) (Another time we would prob- 
ably not be so fortunate, and it should 
be remembered that history teaches that 
not only frequently but usually the allies 


of one war are the enemies of the next) 


During our Civil War one of our pres- 
ent “associates” contributed to the con- 
templated dissolution of the Union by 
permitting the fitting out of privateers, 
and the other treated the Monroe Doc- 
trine like a “scrap of paper” by invad- 
ing and conquering Mexico. It doesn’t 
seem, and God grant it may not be, pos- 
sible that we should ever have any differ- 
ences that cannot be amicably and satis- 
factorily adjusted with our “associates” 
of today, but it is the unexpected that 
usually happens internationally, and the 
Spaniards have an apt saying, “Hombre 
prevenido vale por dos.” 

Although Washington advised us, (‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,} we have 
more often quoted this advice than we 
have followed it. In 1776 he wrote to 
the President of Congress: “To expect 
then the same service from raw and un- 
disciplined recruits as from veteran sol- 
diers is to expect what never did and 
perhaps never will happen.” 

John C. Calhoun in his report as Sec- 
retary of War in 1821 said: “To pre- 


pare the country to meet a state of war, 
particularly at its commencement, with 
honor and safety, much must depend 
on the organization of our military peace 
establishment, . . . The leoding prin- 
ciples in its formation ought to be that 
at the commencement of hostilities there 
should be nothing either to model anew 
or create.” 

Home in his “Precis of Modern Tac- 
tics” says: {When war is declared, the 
time of preparation, the time for training 
is past, the day of action has come} If 
the weapon is not well tempered, wants 
edge, and is useless, the responsibility 
rests with those who have allowed it to 
become so.” 

That the ounce of prevention can be 
worth more than the pound of cure has 
been strikingly illustrated by the case 
of Switzerland, concerning which the 
National Geographic Magazine said: 
“Though surrounded on all sides by bel- 
ligerent millions, whose interests might 
be served by asking her to step out of 
their path, Switzerland today stands an 
island of peace in a sea of war, because 
she has been prepared to maintain her 
neutrality and her freedom, or at least 
to exact such a price for them that none 
of the nations at war can afford to pay 
for their violation.” But for her pre- 
paredness for defense through a rea- 
sonable and adequate system of univer- 
sal military service, who can doubt but 
what Switzerland would have been over- 
run by one of the combatants and might 
have suffered a worse fate than poor 
Belgium ? 

There is no intention to discuss here 
the details of a system for Universal 
Service that would apply exactly to the 
case of the United States ; whether mod- 
cled in modified form after the Swiss, 
the Australian, or any other system. 
does not so much matter as long as it 
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is appropriate to our position and pro- 
portioned to our needs. 

it will always be necessary for us to 
have a well-balanced and thoroughly- 
trained and disciplined small regular 
Army to garrison and hold the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, 
and to form a first-line for border trou- 
bles or internal disturbances, but our 
real Army must consist of the entire 
vigorous young manhood of the Nation 
sufficiently trained and organized to pre- 
vent foreign powers from attacking us 
on account of our inviting weakness, 
and to insure victory in case we are 
forced to the arbitrament of arms. 

Although the advantages and benefits 
of universal service are so many and so 
manifest, it may nevertheless not be 
amiss to enumerate the following: 

It creates solidarity and saneness of 
ideas. 

It democratizes, and breeds tolerance. 

It inculcates cleanliness of body and 
of mind. 

It improves the quality of our citizens 
during the receptive age, and causes the 
habit of prompt obedience to legal and 
constituted authority to be formed. 

It effects rapid ethnic amalgamation. 

It saves and prolongs lives and cre- 
ates healthy minds in healthy bodies. 

It lessens the criminal tendency and 
reduces crime. 

It insures us against foreign aggres- 
sion and domestic disturbance. 

It diminishes war losses, both on the 
field of battle and in the back or train- 
ing areas. 

It is the peace-time ounce of prepared- 
ness prevention against the war-time 
extemporized pound of cure. 

The great Empire State of New York, 
so often a pioneer in advance subjects, 
has already adopted universal service 
for itself. 
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The American Legion “voted enthu- 
siastically on an endorsement of uni- 
versal military training.” With the A. 
E. F. veteran and with his brothers in 
arms who were not privileged to leave 
the home training camps it has been a 
case of “seeing is believing.” He has 
seen and he believes that we ought to 
have had, and should now by all means 
have, universal service. 

Americans pride themselves on their 
business acumen and on their prompt 
recognition- and adoption of advance 
ideas, and above all they are strong on 
insurance. They have life insurance, 
accident insurance, tornado insurance, 
burglar insurance, employers’ insurance, 
and all imaginable kinds of insurance for 
individuals and corporations, but none 
for the Nation. 

During and immediately after each 
war we have been engaged in there has 
been a unanimity of opinion that some- 
thing must be done to prevent our ever 
again being caught napping, but in the 
past these good intentions have simply 
paved a few more square yards of hell. 
For years after our great Civil War the 
main and strong argument against pre- 
paredness was that we had hundreds of 
thousands of trained veterans and 
needed nothing else. The same argu- 
ment is now again being heard after the 
World War, but the veterans of that 
war know and their opinion is on record 
to the effect that, while the principles of 
the art of war may be almost invariable, 
yet the means for complying with them 
are subject to frequent and sudden 
changes which must be met and over- 
come by a constant and systematic gen- 
eral training and study that can come 
only with universal service. 

If our participation and experiences 
in the great World War do not result in 
our adopting a system of universal mil- 
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itary service that will practically secure physique, morals and principles of our 
* us immunity from attack on the part younger generation, then the supreme . 

of any foreign power and that will at sacrifice of 50,000 of the pick of our . 
the same time improve the health, manhood has been almost in vain. 
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Hopes Congress Will Act 
: There is no surer way of keeping out 
> of war, with its great loss of man power 

and financial ruin, than to be prepared to 

meet all emergencies with a well-trained 

and equipped army of men in good 
; physical condition. When we look over 
our records of the many insane insti- 
tions of the country and find that about 
30 per cent, putting it at a low figure, 
are due to venereal disease in some form 
or other, it makes one think that if 5 
per cent of those cases could be pre- 
vented by universal military training, 
we, and I speak of the Nation as a 
whole, would be paid. 

I feel that the wave of crime that is 
now sweeping the country cannot be laid 
at the door of the ex-soldier in the ma- 
‘ jority of cases. It’s mostly the undis 

ciplined youth and the foreign-born, 
with their “red ideals.” 
Here’s hoping that our Congress and 
Senate will see a little further than the 
great financial cost, and give our young 
the benefit of training, our homes the 
protection due them, and place our na- 
tional honor above reproach. 
James A. Durr, M. D., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
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E had shoulders as broad as the 

H back of a hack and a pair of 

feet that were the despair of the 
Quartermaster. 

“I kin weah tens, but mos’ gin’elly I 
weahs fo’teens,” he announced when he 
was measured for his rookie footgear. 

Broader than his back and larger than 
his feet, was his fear of German gas. 
Had he not heard the gas instructor 
say, “There are only two kinds of peo- 
ple left after a gas attack— the quick 


and the dead?” This was enough for 
“Cat.” It made a lasting impression 
on him. 


When the battalion was sent up to 
the front to be ready to connect up 
the French narrow-gauge lines with 
those of the captured German, Cat’s 
gas mask was his constant companion. 
During the daylight hours he wore it 
constantly at the “alert.” At night it 
served as a pillow for his kinky head. 

He was as nervously alert as an old 
hen with a brood of chicks in a hawk- 
infested area. He spent his day search- 
ing the skies for Boche planes and his 
nights in well-nigh sleepless terror lis- 
tening to “them big boys comin’ over.” 

It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
Worn out by his constant vigil, Cat 
peacefully slept. His number fourteens 
protruded from his shelter tent—to get 
the fresh air. Without warning an 
M. P.—that chronic disturber of all in- 
nocent pleasure—rode furiously through 
the little camp yelling, “Gas! Gas!” 
Cat awoke at once and made a wild 
grab for his gas mask. It was gone. 

With a mighty upheaval he scrambled 
to his feet, bringing the shelter tent with 
330 
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him. With an agonizing yell, filled 
with terror, he cried: 

“Whah my gas mas’? My God! 
Somebody tell me whah my gas mas’ 
am at!” 

Repeating this question with all the 
power of his huge lungs, while running 
about, falling over tents, he finally 
awakened the “Top,” who told him in 
nice, soothing language habitually used 
by “top sergeants” to shut up and beat 
it before someone shot him. 

That sounded good to Cat. He started 
to “go ’way fum hea’h.” On his way 
he ran into and almost knocked down 
an Army mule, which was tied to a near- 
by tree. The collision brought Cat to 
his senses. A look at the mule gave 
him an inspiration. There was the 
mule’s gas mask tucked neatly under 
his throat ready for instant use. It was 
enough. 

“Mule,” he said, “you don’ know whut 
danger we is in, an’ I does. Gimme dat 
gas mas’.” He jerked off the mule’s 
gas mask, jammed it down over his 
head, caught up the loose ends and went 
on his way. 

The wind changed and the gas cloud 
was dissipated. 

When Cat was finally rounded up and 
returned to his company some of thie 
wags convened a mock court-martial to 
try him. 

The specification described the of- 
fense : 

“Did maliciously, and with intent to 
steal, rob one Army mule of his gas 
mask, thereby exposing the life of said 
Army mule and depriving him of lib- 
erty and pursuit of happiness,” to which 
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was added: “And, if in the opixion of 
this court-martial, the said Private Au- 
gustus Caesar Smith (commonly known 
as Cat) be found guilty, and it be proven 
that the life of the said “Cat” be of 
less value to the United States of Amer- 
ica than the said Army mule, it is hereby 
directed and ordered that the said life 
be taken from the said Cat with the as- 
sistance of a firing squad, at sunrise ; or 
at such time as the sun usually rises in 
countries other than France, where the 
sun never shines. All against the peace 
and dignity of the United States of 
America.” 

The culprit was served with the 
charges, and this high-sounding and im- 
posing document was solemnly read to 
Cat, whose black brow beaded with the 
sweat of terror as he listened. It af- 
fected his appetite, for that day he failed 
to line up for “seconds,” the first time 
in the history of the company. 

The Sunday that Cat was tried was 
turned into a “Roman Holiday.” The 
battalion was paraded at the place of the 
trial. Incidentally, in the background 
could be seen the fresh thrown-up earth 
uf Cat’s grave with the board coffin be- 
side it. 

The court sat on a large platform. 
Before them, in the grasp of two mighty 
M. P.’s, was the culprit, Cat, so placed 
that he could see his grave. His coun- 
sel, a “home-made preacher,” sat be- 
side him. 

The lack of confidence in his lawyer 
and the ultimate outcome of the whole 
affair was depicted in the pitiful and de- 
jected look on Cat’s round face. An 
M. P. Captain, a lawyer in civil life, 
from Birmingham, represented the pros- 
ecution. 

The evidence was brief and to the 
point. Cat’s guilt was proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 


The case then hinged on the relative 
value of the defendant and the Army 
mule. When the time for arguments 
came the M. P. Captain's eloquence 
brought tears to the eyes of some and 
groans of despair from Cat. He de- 
scribed how this poor, unassuming 
Army mule, bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly doing his duty for his country, 
hauling food many long, weary miles 
over shell-torn roads that the defendant 
might eat. And then in the midnight 
hour of danger, to have his only means 
of defense, which a grateful and appre- 
ciative country had provided, ruthlessly 
snatched from him, by a man who had, 
through sheer carelessness, lost his own 
gas mask. 

It was a powerful and stirring appeal. 
The firing squad toyed with their rifle 
belts and triggers. There could be no 
doubt of the outcome. Cat’s face took 
on an ashy hue. His eyes rolled. 

Carefully mopping his brow, the coun- 
sel for the defense—the “home-made 
preacher”—rose to his feet. At first 
he spoke haltingly, and without force. 
Those who had heard him hold forth on 
the boat going over, when the fear of 
“subs” made him “Wrassel wid de 
Lawd,” were disappointed with his tame 
effort. It was known that he could 
bring tears to the Statue of Liberty 
and here he was stumbling through a 
few meaningless phrases. 

Suddenly he had an inspiration. An 
inspiration that came in the nick of 
time and made a home run. He spoke: 

“Gem’men ob de juree. My fren’, 
de cap’n lawyer, shore has tole de truf. 
I suttinly ‘grees wid him all ‘long de 
line "bout Cat. Cat ain’t no good for 
K. P. even, an’ when a nigger ain't no 
good fer K. P. he shore is onery and 
triflin’. Looked at by and large, Cat 
ain’t worth what a good mule is. But 
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you all fergits one thing, an’ dat is 
dis: Dis here Cat am inshored in de 
guv’ment inshorance fer ten thousan’ 


cap’n—kin be bought in Alabam’, whar 
I lives, easy fer two hundred dollahs. 
So yer all see, lookin’ at it dat way, Cat 


rs (cube te Pa in ile. 





dollars. De day dat woman of his’n is wuf de mos’.” 

knows fo’ shore dat Cat am don’ dead, Amid wild acclaim while the court 
dat he am really ‘ceased, dat ver’ day rapped in vain for order, Cat was fined 
dat woman will up an’ marry some flat- _ five francs, which he paid to his counsel. 
footed, flabbergasted slacker back in That noon Cat not only asked for 
Alabam’. De Army will done be beat seconds, but cleaned his mess kit and re- 
outen dat money. Good mules, better’n turned to the line again, declaring that 
Cat, min’ you—I ’cedes dat point to de he had not been served at all. 
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Universal Military Training 

If we as a people could only realize 
that the youth of our country is in great 
danger lest disrespect for law and order 
render them destructive rather than con- 
structive, and poor physical condition 
handicap them in the race of civilization, 
there would be no opposition to properly 
safeguarded universal training. 

Major General Ireland in his article 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL emphasizes 
admirably the advantages to be gained 
by universal training. I have purposely 
omitted the word “military” because per- 
sonally I should consider the military 
side of the training only one of many 
sides, and the public is, I fear, fearful 
lest the training be only military. 

As I see it, if our boys could give 
some period in their lives to the service 
of their country, this service to include 
instruction in right ways of thinking 
and living, as well as training in the rudi- 
ments of things military, much would 
be accomplished toward making them 
better citizens. 

Frep T. Murpny, M. D., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Machine Guns in Attack’ 
By Major Donald D. Hay, Infantry 


OPEN WARFARE 


I. Organization—One company in each 
Infantry battalion is a machine gun com- 
pany. This machine gun company is an 
integral part of the battalion, trains with 
it, and supports it in assault. There are, 
therefore, in each division 12 machine 
gun companies. A machine gun com- 
pany consists of 6 officers, 140 enlisted 
men and 8 machine guns. It is divided 
into a headquarters platoon, a train, and 
2 machine gun platoons of 4 guns each. 

There is with each infantry regiment 
a regimental machine gun and howitzer 
officer with the rank of major and an 
assistant with the rank of captain. Each 
brigade has a brigade machine gun 
and howitzer officer. 

Il. Distribution for attack—In an 
attack in open warfare infantry bat- 
talions designated as assault battalions 
habitually have their machine gun com- 
panies present with them. The remain- 
ing machine gun companies may be 
withdrawn from their infantry battalions 
and formed into provisional machine gun 
battalions either by regimental or bri- 
gade companies, at such times being un- 
der direct command of the regimental 
or brigade machine gun and howitzer 
officer. These battalions would march 
as units in the column during the pre- 
liminary stages until need for their use 
can be foreseen. They constitute a 
regimental or brigade machine gun re- 
serve, as the case may be, and can be 
used whenever or wherever needed for 
direct or indirect barrage concentrations 


or to reenforce parts of the line. When- 
ever a battalion becomes an assault bat- 
talion its machine gun company must be 
sent to join it. 

The machine gun companies, as used 
in open warfare, may be classed into 
two general classes; those which are 
with and support their infantry bat- 


talions which are called forward guns 


and those which are withdrawn into pro 


visional machine gun battalions which 
are called rear guns. 

Ill. Forward Guns. 1. Command— 
The machine gun company, when acting 
in support of the infantry battalion to 
which it belongs, is a battalion weapon 
and is employed as a unit supporting 
the battalion. The command of the 
machine gun company is retained by 
the machine gun company captain, who 
is directly under the major’s orders and 
usually accompanies him. Only under 
exceptional circumstances should the 
command of machine gun platoons or 
sections be assigned to rifle companies 
Machine gun platoons are assigned the 
mission of supporting assault companies, 
but the command does not transfer to 
the company commander. The ma- 
chine gun platoon commander uses his 
own initiative as to positions and targets 
to support the infantry, keeping in touch 
with the infantry commander to find out 
his needs and cooperating with him in 
every way. The machine gun company 
commander assigns his platoons to 
places in the formation and gives direc- 
tions as to whether or not guns will be 





'The text of this article is based on the new 
etrength, as taught at the Infantry School. 
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carried by hand or cart. He orders 
platoons to concentrate on certain areas 
and assembles them when necessary. 

2. Preliminary Reconnaissance—The 
plan of support is based on information 
of hostile defenses, the battalion plan of 
attack, and the nature of the terrain. 
Reconnaissance is of vital importance 
and must not be neglected. A careful 
study of the ground with the glasses is 
of first importance. It is supplemented 
with a study of the map. At times, as 
in surprise attacks, night assemblies, or 
night attacks, only the map may be 
available. 

The study includes ground to the right 
and left as well as to the front. Points 
to be noted are: 

1. Known or probable positions of the 

enemy. 

2. The probable strong points and 
machine gun locations. 

3. High ground, as ridges, hills, and 
sides of ravines. 

4. Approaches leading to the enemy, 
as ravines, drains, water courses, 
hedges, woods, and roads. 

5. Obstacles such as streams, bogs, 
thick woods, trenches, arid wire. 

3. Plan—The general plan of em- 
ployment requires consideration of the 
following : 

Rolling ground, giving commanding 
positions and defiladed approaches, is 
best adapted to support by machine guns. 
Over this sort of ground they may, and 
should, operate in close support. 

Flat ground limits the support and 
may require machine guns to follow the 
battalion until favorable terrain is 
reached. 

Machine guns are least effective in 
the attack through woods. Automatic 
rifles are better suited to furnish the 
fire power for an advance through 
dense woods than are machine guns. If 


the woods are dense the machine guns 
should follow closely behind the assault 
platoons and if their fire power is needed 
they will be used in intervals in the line. 
Machine guns may very properly be 
used to support the entry into the woods 
and the advance from the other side. 

Platoons are placed where their full 
fire power may be developed against 
hostile infantry holding up the attack. 
The best firing positions in the zone of 
the advance determine the route of 
machine gun platoons. The captain’s 
orders are verbal and are given before 
the approach march or development. 

4. Approach March—When hostile 
artillery fire compels deployment, the ap- 
proach to the first firing position is made 
with the sole object of getting forward 
with the minimum loss. The advance 
shvild be by squad columns, in echelon, 
or line with extended distances and in- 
tervals. 

The company maneuvers as a unit as 
long as the terrain and hostile fire per- 
mits. 

5. Deployment—The machine gun 
companies with assault battalions are 
used primarily to overcome enemy re- 
sistance, by assisting in gaining fire su- 
periority and thus supporting the ad- 
vance of the assault echelons; and sec- 
ondly, to protect the flanks and assist 
in holding ground gained. 

When the battalion assaults with two 
companies in the assault echelon and one 
in reserve, which is the usual case, one 
machine gun platoon may support each 
assault company. 

If, in the above case, one of the flanks 
is unexposed resting on a _ natural 
obstacle, as a river, there may be no par- 
ticular need of machine guns on that 
flank. In that case one machine gun 
platoon might support the assault com- 
pany on the exposed flank, while the 
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other platoon would be held in reserve, 
following along the line of best firing 
positions. 

When the battalion assaults in three 
lines, with one company in each line, one 
machine gun platoon would probably 
support the assault company and the 
other platoon would be held in reserve, 
marching in rear of the first reserve 
company. 

The orders for the deployment from 
the approach march are given sufficiently 
early so that the platoons will not have 
to march by the flank to take up their 
attack positions. After the attack be- 

ins supporting machine gun platoons 
have no fixed place in the formation 
but their positions are governed by their 
firing positions. 

When the deployment is make the cap- 
tain sends one runner to each of the 
platoons. Each platoon sends one run- 


ner to machine gun company head- 


quarters. 

6. Advancing the Attack—The pla- 
toon leader of a machine gun platoon 
supporting an assault company should 
act on his own initiative. He must not 
wait for orders but seek opportunities 
to assist the advance of the company he 
is supporting. 

The platoon commander sends one N. 
C. O. and two runners to the captain 
of the assault company which he is sup- 
porting. They report before deployment. 
It is the duty of these men to reconnoiter 
positions for the sections and to signal 
the location back. It is also their duty 
to transmit to the machine gun platoon 
commander any request the infantry 
captain makes for machine gun support 
and to point out the target. Rocket 
signal may be arranged to call for ma- 
chine gun fire. When practicable one 
runner returns to the platoon to make 


known the wishes of the assault com- 
pany, indicating possible firing positions 
and best approaches to them. 

The platoon leader, whenever the pla- 
toon is separated from its carts, has 
a corporal and a runner with them. He 
retains three runners for his own use. 
The platoon sergeant is used as the pla- 
toon leader seems best. He may be re- 
quired to use the range finder for de- 
termining ranges or he may march in 
rear of the platoon to keep it closed up. 

7. Methods of Advance—(a) Pla- 
toons supporting Assault Companies— 

In the use of platoons assigned to 
support the advance of assault companies 
the platoon leader, accompanied by his 
runners or agents, moves forward, ahead 
of his platoon, to select the first firing 
position. The platoon sergeant watches 
him for signals. The platoon then 
moves up to its position, upon signal 
from the lieutenant, or is guided there 
by runners. In occupying its position 
the platoon is so disposed that each sec- 
tion can be controlled by the section 
sergeant and no two guns be put out 
by a single shell. Guns are mounted 
under cover and usually dragged for- 
ward into position. Positions used are 
not necessarily in the zone of the assault 
company. 

The platoon commander designates 
the targets and ranges and gives the 
signal for opening and ceasing fire, pro- 
vided he can see both of his sections. 

In moving forward from this position 
the advance is made by alternate bounds 
of sections. These should be long 
bounds of at least 300 yards or more 
and, if practicable, from one firing posi- 
tion to another. It is the duty of the 
platoon agents (one N. C. O. and two 
privates) who are with the captain of 
the rifle company which the platoon is 
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supporting, to reconnoiter for machine 
gun positions and to signal the location 
back. When firing ceases or is no longer 
possible at the first position, one of the 
sections is sent forward, the lieutenant, 
with his agents, preceding it to recon- 
noiter for firing positions. The lieu- 
tenant would not move forward until he 
is assured that the next crest is definitely 
held. He selects the position and has 
the first section occupy it. 

As soon as the first section has gained 
its firing position, the lieutenant signals 
for the second section to advance. If 
the infantry advance is held up, the 
second section is halted along the line 
occupied by the first section or, if pos- 
sible, directed to a position from which 
the target may be enfiladed. The en- 
tire platoon then assists in overcoming 
the enemy resistance. If the attack is 
advancing satisfactorily, the second sec- 
tion is sent on past the first to another 
position, from which it can fire over 
the heads of the riflemen, if possible. 
The platoon, in like manner, continues 
the advance by bounds of sections. Com- 
munication within the platoon is by run- 
ner and arm signal. The above method 
will usually be found suitable over roll- 
ing terrain, which is the kind most often 
found. 

In dense woods machine gun platoons 
would follow closely the assault com- 
panies. When the assault companies 
are held up, if they are not able to ad- 
vance by use of their automatic rifles 
and other arms, the machine gun pla- 
toons would be brought up and fire 
through intervals in the line. They will 
usually have to cease firing when the 
infantry moves forward. 

In flat country machine gun platoons 
should follow the assault companies, in 
the same formation as the riflemen, so 
that the enemy cannot identify them as 


machine gun units. They would follow 
at greater distances than in close coun- 
try. 

Machine guns in advancing from one 
position to another must use their carts 
whenever possible. Carts must follow 
up guns that are moved by hand and be 
close at hand under the most advanced 
cover possible so that they will be avail- 
able when the guns advance. There is 
a corporal in charge of the transporta 
tion of each platoon whose duty it is 
to reconnoiter routes for carts and keep 
the carts at all times as far forward as 
possible. 

Direct fire is the only fire used by 
platoons supporting assault companies 
unless the advance has been stopped and 
indirect fire is the only means of sup 
porting a further advance. Direct fire 
over the sights is the most effective fir 
and the easiest to control. 

Overhead fire is usually possible un 
less the ground over which the advance 
is made is flat. The best positions for 
overhead fire are on commanding ridges 
This gives the best results for it will 
seldom be possible to fire for any con 
siderable time through gaps in the line 
or from a flank as the infantry in mov 
ing forward soon masks the fire. Roll- 
ing ground is the best adapted to per 
mit of overhead fire. Flanking fire is 
the most effective but the most difficult 
to obtain in.the attack in open warfare 
Opportunities for its use, however, must 
always be taken advantage of. Most of 
these opportunities occur by reason of 
one part of the line advancing more 
rapidly than some other part. The part 
of the line which is most advanced will, 
at times, have opportunity to use its 
machine guns against the flank of an 
enemy which is holding up friendly 
troops on the right or left. 

The usual ranges are 400-1,200 yards 
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They are measured from the map or on 
the range finder or are estimated by the 
platoon commander, platoon sergeants, 
or the corporal. Fire is opened by com- 
mand whenever possible. When there 
is doubt of the target being picked up 
by the gunner, the runner or whoever 
brings information of its whereabouts, 
may be required to lay the gun on the 
target. Careful and continuous obser- 
vation of the fire with the field glass 
must be made and the necessary cor- 
rection applied to insure its effectiveness. 
Automatic sight correction, if necessary, 
is used by the gunner whenever he can 
locate his burst. Targets can be pointed 
out to new sections, arriving on the line 
by firing tracers or large bursts at the 
flanks or by carefully worded fire orders. 
If tracers are fired to point out the 
targets they should, if possible, be fired 
by a runner at some distance from the 
machine gun position. Tracers fired by 


machine guns may disclose their posi- 


tions to the enemy. When new sections 
arrive on the line, new divisions of sec- 
tors should be made, each section taking 
its part of the target frontage. 

One gun of each section should be 
prepared at all times to engage hostile 
aircraft. One of the boxes of ammuni- 
tion carried by No. 6 of each squad 
should contain some tracers. 

The ammunition supply of the platoon 
must be carefully arranged by the pla- 
toon leader. Ammunition carts must 
be sent back to the combat train or 
dumps to refill in time to insure suffi- 
cient ammunition with or near the guns. 
On the gun and ammunition carts are 
carried 4,250 rounds per gun and in 
combat train 6,000 rounds per gun. 
Whenever guns take up positions for fir- 
ing and conditions indicate that the ex- 
penditure of ammunition will be great, 
platoon dumps are made near the guns 


and the ammunition carts are sent back 
to the combat train to refill. The com- 
bat train is kept well forward the train 
officer keeping platoon commanders in- 
formed of its location. 

Platoon leaders keep their captains in 
formed as to their location, it being ar- 
ranged for beforehand at what hours 
reports will be made. These reports are 
usually in the form of sketches or 
marked maps showing the position of 
the platoon at the time and whether ad 
vancing or in position. If the platoon 
is in position the position of guns with 
fields of fire will be shown. Known 
combat groups near the platoon should 
be indicated and any other information 
than would te of value to the captain 
should be furnished. The machine gun 
company captain keeps his battalion 
commander and the brigade machine and 
officer informed by means of tracings. 
The B. M. G. O. in turn keeps the D 
M. G. O. informed. 

(b) Reserve Machine Gun Platoons— 

When one of the machine gun pla- 
toons with an assault battalion is kept 
in reserve this platoon would be in rear 
of the reserve company. If there are 
two rifle companies in reserve it would 
follow in rear of the first reserve com- 
pany. This platoon is particularly 
charged with defense against hostile air 
craft. When the advance is held up it 
may be brought up to reenforce the pla- 
toon supporting the assault company. 
When engaged it advances by bounds 
of sections in the same manner as the 
machine gun platoon supporting an as- 
sault company. 

This platoon is also used to protect 
the flanks or occupy gaps in the line. It 
may also be sent to support a rifle com- 
pany that is sent on an enveloping 
movement. When so sent its manner 
of supporting this company is the same 
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as if it were supporting any other as- 
sault company. 

This platoon should, when acting in 
reserve, use its carts, if possible, for all 
advances. 

4. Rear Guns—The machine gun 
companies belonging to infantry bat- 
talions in regimental, brigade or division 
reserve will not be left with their bat- 
talions except in unusual cases. They 
should be left with their battalions only 
where the particular mission of the bat- 
talion calls for machine gun support. 
Such machine gun companies are or- 
ganized into provisional machine gun 
battalions either in the brigade or regi- 
ment and when so organized would be 
under the command of the brigade or 
regimental machine gun and howitzer 
officer. During the preliminary stages 
before contact is gained they march as 
units in the column. 

When the probable course of action 
can be foreseen, a general plan for the 
employment and organization of these 
battalions is drawn up by the division 
machine gun officer. Under open war- 
fare conditions this is generally not pos- 
sible and the more usual case would be 
for the plan of organization and use to 
be drawn up by the brigade machine gun 
and howitzer officer. If it is probable 
that the companies will be needed with 
their battalions early in the action, the 
provisional battalions should be or- 
ganized in the regiment. If their use 
with assault battalions does not seem 
imminent and ground suggests their 
probable employment in supporting the 
attack by massed fire, the provisional 
battalion organization should be within 
the brigade. These provisional machine 
gun battalions form a mobile reserve 
which is moved about from point to 
point as the action develops. 

They may be used as follows: 


(a) To execute massed fire where 
artillery support is lacking. 

(6) To supplement the fire of for- 
ward guns. 

(c) To neutralize areas to be avoided 
in the attack. 

(d) To supply machine gun units to 
close gaps. 

(e) To stop counter attacks. 

(f) Whenever new battalions be- 
come assault battalions their machine 
gun companies are sent to join them. 

Direct fire support can be given most 
promptly and effectively when the 
ground will permit its use. Indirect fire 
will be frequently used. As the time 
for preparation is necessarily short a 
simple plan must be employed. 


POSITION WARFARE 


1. Organization—-In general the use 
of machine guns in an attack in position 
warfare follows along the same lines 
as their use under open warfare condi- 
tions. There are, however, some dif- 
ferences, especially in the initial stages 
of the operation. These we will con- 
sider in this part of the paper. 

Position warfare permits of a very 
highly developed organization and pre- 
paration for the attack. Accurate in- 
formation of the enemy’s position and 
defenses and time to work out, and 
sometimes also to rehearse the details 
of the attack, is afforded. 

In order to get the best use of the 
machine guns of a division they are or- 
ganized for the attack under a plan pre- 
pared by the division machine gun of- 
ficer. This plan must fit in with the 


general plan of attack for the division. 
The machine gun plan is prepared after 
a most careful study of maps, intel- 
ligence summaries, and all available in- 
formation of the enemy and his de- 
A study of the terrain over 


fenses. 
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which the attack is to take place will be 
made from the observation posts. Co- 
operation between the artillery and 
machine guns is necessary. 

2. Distribution—The distribution of 
machine guns in the attack in position 
warfare is similar to that under open 
warfare conditions. 

Forward guns are those with assault 
battalions. 

Rear guns are those assigned for bar- 
rage fire or held in reserve. 

Assault battalions usually have their 
machine gun companies with them. The 
need for the use of machine guns can 
often be foreseen in the attack, with a 
limited objective, in position warfare. 
In this case certain assault battalions 
might not have their machine gun com- 
panies present supporting them while 
other assault battalions might have two 
machine gun companies in support. 
Where the use of machine gun com- 
panies can be foreseen they are assigned 
accordingly. Where their use can not 
be foreseen, machine gun companies are 
left with assault battalions. 

All guns not left with their battalions 
participate in direct and indirect barrage 
fire, during the initial stages of the at- 
tack, under the division plan for the 
use of machine guns. 

3. Forward Guns—We use the term 
“Forward Guns,” in both position and 
open warfare, to denote the machine 
guns which accompany and support in- 
fantry assault battalions or those ma- 
chine guns with connecting groups. 


COMMAND 


1. As in open warfare, the com- 
mand of the machine gun company is 
retained by its captain in the case 
of machine gun companies support- 
ing assault battalions. The captain is 
under orders of the battalion com- 


mander and usually accompanies him. 

Machine gun platoons attached to 
connecting groups are, of course, under 
the command of the group commander 
with which they are working. 

In position warfare special missions 
for forward guns are frequently laid 
down in the division plan. The division 
plan may state position to be occupied 
at the jump off, amount of ammunition 
to be taken forward with each gun, suc- 
cessive positions, until the fina! objec- 
tive is reached, and targets to be fired on 
from these positions. For example, 
there might be a hill in a particular bat- 
talion’s zone of advance from which 
flanking fire can be delivered on a 
trench in front of an adjacent unit, The 
plan of machine guns in this case might 
state that a particular platocn or com- 
pany of forward guns will occupy a posi- 
tion on this hill by a certain time and 
fire on a certain trench or line until 
another specified time when it will move 
to another mission. The guns are used 
according to this plan until unforseen 
emergencies arise when they will be 
used under the orders of their battalion 
commanders. 

2. Reconnaissance—The reconnais- 
sance should be made in advance and 
be very thorough, as time, accurate 
maps, and observation posts from which 
to view the terrain are available. If 
the division plan prescribes no particular 
positions or missions for these forward 
guns, this is done by the battalion com- 
mander, usually after reconnaissance 
made by himself and the machine gun 
company commander. 

3. Approach—The approach to the 
initial position ig usually made at night 
through the system of trenches. If 
firing is to be done at the initial position, 
emplacements must be dug and properly 
camouflaged. 
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4. Deployment—As a usual thing, 
firing is not done by forward guns dur- 
ing the initial stages of the attack un- 
less artillery support is very ‘imited and 
all machine guns are needed to take part 
in the barrage fire. 

Forward guns usually deploy in squad 
columns, taking up the same formation 
as the infantry, in order to disguise 
their identity. 

5. Advancing—The advance through 
the enemy barrage zone is made with 
the infantry, usually with the sup- 
port rifle platoon. The machine guns 
must not get behind the infantry sup- 
port platoon or they will be liable to be 
caught by the enemy barrage when it 
drops. 

Guns are invariably carried forward 
by hand. Carts advance as closely as 
possible over previously selected routes. 
They will probably be delayed some- 
what in crossing “no man’s land,” and 
forward machine guns may expect to be 
separated from their carts for twelve 
to twenty-four hours after the jump off. 

As long as the barrage continues, pla- 
toons are led forward by their leaders. 
After the barrage ceases or is lost, the 
advance is made by bounds. Usually 
only one section goes into position at the 
first firing position. The platoon com- 
mander, with his agents, goes forward 
to the net firing position and places 
the other section in position here. He 
then signals or sends a runner back to 
the first section to move forward, the 
advance continues by bounds in this 
manner to the final positions for the 
defense of the final objective. Sections 
are moved forward in this manner so 
that one section will always be in posi- 
tion to fire on any points of resistance, 
to engage hostile aircraft or te cover the 
withdrawal in case the attack fails. 


_— 


In the usual case these forward guns 
in position warfare do little firing un- 
til the final objective is reached and the 
enemy com mences his counter attack. 

4. Rear Guns—The rear guns consist 
of all machine gun companies in the 
division not with assault battalions or 
connecting groups. 

They are usually assigned in the divi- 
sion plan to an original barrage mission, 
being organized, for this purpose, into 
provisional battalions within the _bri- 
gades. 

Minute preparation is made for them. 
Positions are selected several days in 
advance, firing data prepared, emplace- 
ments dug and camouflaged, ammuni- 
tion, spare parts, oil, and water placed 
at each gun, and ammunition dumps 
established. 

The guns are usually sited in bat- 
teries consisting of a platoon or a com- 
pany. Companies are connected by wire 
to their provisional battalion head- 
quarters which is generally at or near 
brigade headquarters. Provisional ma- 
chine gun battalions are connected by 
wire with the division machine gun of- 
ficer at division headquarters. The divi- 
sion machine gun officer may be placed 
in direct command of all guns used for 
barrage fire during the initial stages of 
the attack in position warfare This 
will be found to work best when the 
division is attacking on a narrow front 
If the front on which the division is 
attacking is wide the divisicn machine 
gun officer may coordinate the work of 
the provisional machine gur battalions 
designated in the brigades, by prepar- 
ing the plan and supervising the prepara 
tion, the actual command during the 
attack to be exercised by the brigade 
machine gun and howitzer officers, con- 
trolled through the usual channels of 
command. 
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The barrage guns fire on a time 
schedule similar to the artillery. If the 
obiective is a distant one, a forward 
move of the guns may be necessary. 
This is worked out in detail] eo that at 
least one-half of the guns will always 
be in position. Barrage guns fire stand- 
ing barrages on successive lines, known 
strong points, or probable routes over 
which reenforcements will be brought 
up. Platoons or companies are assigned 
definite areas or targets to stand on, 
lifting from one to another, according 
to the time-table. Machine guns are 
not adapted to firing jumping or rolling 
barrages, as these are very difficult to 
prepare and control. However, this 
method has sometimes been employed 
successfully. By means of such a bar- 
rage the entire ground ahead of the 
seventy-five barrage is swept 
cessively with machine gun fire. 

The rear guns place a 
protection barrage in 


suc- 


standing 
front of the 
final objective during the early consol- 
idation and remain prepared to replace 


this on receiving an S. 5 


signal 

If the objective is a distant one and 
a relief of the assault battalions is neces- 
sary, the machine gun companies of 
those battalions which are previously 
designated to relieve these battalions are 
released from their mission as rear guns 
in time to join their battalions before 
becoming assault battalions. 

In position warfare, ammunition sup 
ply and spare parts supply is not diffi- 
cult. Guns engaged in firing a barrage 
are easily controlled and can be changed 
quickly to other missions. ll rear 
guns, though actually firing, are avail 
able as a reserve. 

Closely allied to the attack is the 
preparation before it. Machine guns 
can materially assist in this preparation 
fire by firing on breaches in the wire, 
to prevent its repair, and by firing on 
approaches, communicating 
and headquarters. This called 
harassing fire and is usually done at 
night from alternate emplacements on a 
scheme prepared in cooperation with the 
artillery. 


trenches, 


fire is 
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By Edward Hagaman Hall, L.H.M., L.H.D., Officier d'Académie 
(France) 


versal military training for a reason- 
able period in the life of every man 
of military age. 

Self-preservation is Nature’s first 
law. This is true of nations as of in- 
dividuals. But there is this important 
difference between nations and individu- 
als in regard to the need for preparation 
for self-defense: 

With the progress of civilization and 
the development of organized society, 
the individuals of a nation have 
delegated to certain authorities, rep- 
resented by their courts and police, the 
duty of protecting them. Individuals 
no longer need to carry their swords 
continually by their sides as in medieval 
times to protect themselves. Their 
security is reasonably assured by the 
agencies which by mutual agreement 
they have created for that purpose, and 
they can go about their business without 
concern for their lives. 

But the world has not yet progressed 
to a corresponding stage with respect to 
nations. While nations are not now 
continually preying upon each other as 
they were four or five centuries ago, 
and while they have made a substantial 
progress toward harmonious relations, 
they have not yet reached a concord or 
system which corresponds to that of in- 
dividuals within a nation. There is not 
yet a World Constitution, a World 
Legislature, a body of Universal Stat- 
utes recognized and accepted by all na- 
tions, an International Court of estab- 
lished authority, or a World Police for 
the enforcement of International Laws. 
Such things are being discussed, and it 
$42 
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is my opinion that they are coming in 
the slow and painful evolution of world 
civilization; but it will take centuries 
before they are fully attained. I may 
add parenthetically that if I have studied 
history aright, we shall make the most 
effectual and permanent progress to- 
ward these highly desired ends if we do 
not try to take too long steps. 

As a nation, then, we shall be exposed 
for generations, perhaps for a few cen- 
turies, to exterior dangers. The late 
war taught us that those dangers exist. 

Now, we cannot say, as did a certain 
distinguished statesman before we were 


yirawn into the World War, that we can 


wait until we are assaulted before we 
begin to prepare for self-protection. The 
Archduke of Austria was killed on June 
28 and in five weeks the German armies 
were at the frontiers of France and 
Belgium. What could the United States 
have done for self-preservation on five 
weeks’ notice in similar circumstances 
in 1914? One, two, or three million 
men might have sprung up from behind 
the mountain, but without arms, train- 
ing, and physical hardihood they would 
have been as lambs at a slaughter. We 
must remember that the untrained, green 
troops which we threw across the At- 
lantic in 1917-18 had the advantage of 
the support of the seasoned troops of the 
Allies at the front. We must also re- 
member that if we had been prepared, 
and the world had known that we were 
prepared, we might not have been em- 
broiled at all, and in any event our 
troops would have been more efficient, 
with corresponding economy of life and 
treasure. 
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* Ability to defend oneself does not 
make a bully of either an individual or a 
nation; whereas, the bully will think 
twice before striking a person who he 
knows can take care of himself. 

It is hardly necessary to add that mod- 
ern warfare is not an amateur’s game. 
The movement and maneuvers of organ- 
ized bodies of men with their munitions 
and supplies, and the use of modern 
weapons and methods of warfare, are 
a highly developed science, not to be 

Yjearned alone from books and lectures. 
This science requires close application 
and study by those who are to lead, and 
a clear understanding and willing dis- 
cipline by those who are to be led. (There 
are four things necessary to successful 
self-protection in the event of aggres- 
sion by another: First, a righteous 
cause (thrice armed is he who hath his 
cause aright ) ; second, a strong physique ; 
third, a knowledge of the art of defense 
and offense, and fourth, practice and 
discipline. ) The last three require prepa- 
ration which would come with universal 
military training. 

There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion which should not be forgotten. 
Universal Military Training, even if 
never used for military purposes, would 
be a good national investment, because 
of the indirect benefits which it would 
confer. I have talked with men of 
almost every grade from private up- 
ward, who took part in the World War, 
and they agree that the physical training, 
knowledge of sanitary living, and dis- 


cipline were beneficial to them and worth 
all that they went through. Last sum- 
mer, while waiting for a trolley-car at 
a little ice-cream booth in the suburb 
of a small interior city of New York 
State, I found that the proprietor, a 
young country lad, had served in France, 
and I engaged him in conversation about 
the war. Among other things, he said 
that the discipline was the most val- 
uable thing that the boys got over there ; 
that many of his comrades who were in- 
clined to be “tough” learned for the first 
time what it was to obey, and that they 
couldn't “put over” everything that they 
wanted to impose on others. 

And that reminds me of a fine thing 
that the Prince of Wales said to the 
West Point cadets during his visit to 
the Military Academy on November 20, 
1919. Here, for the first time during 
his visit in the United States, he was 
speaking to men younger than himself. 
His address dwelt on two points Dis- 
cipline and tradition. Concerning the 
first he said: 

“Free and willing discipline is the 
basis of all law and order and is just 
as necessary for great nations in peace 
as in war. And discipline is not merely 
learning how to do your duty—that is 
only half the battle—it is learning how 
to do it in perfect comradeship with 
other men. Autocracies may trade on 
the unwilling discipline of slaves, but 
democracies live, and must always live, 
by the willing discipline of free men.” 
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By Major John B. Barnes, General Staff 


HIS conference deals with the 
Third Section Brigade Staff, the 
chief of which is designated B-3. 

The functions of any staff vary in 
relative importance with the size, or with 
the particular situation of the unit it 
serves. As a unit is smaller, its scope 
of duties and independence of action 
are correspondingly circumscribed and 
restricted by policies, plans, and orders 
handed down from higher headquarters. 

To the brigade on a detached mission 
will fall responsibility and a freedom 
of action not obtaining when it is acting 
as a part of the division, and we can 
see in the organization of the brigade 
staff a provision to meet the increased 
duties obtaining in this contingency. 
However, this discussion deals particu- 
larly with the normal case, i. e., the 
brigade as part of the division. 

The brigade major is a General Staff 
officer with insignificant administrative 
responsibilities. Unlike the chief of 
staff of a larger force, he may, and 
should, devote practically his entire at- 
tention to tactical matters, and in tak- 
ing up a detailed discussion of B-3 ac- 
tivities it seems reasonable to assume 
that much of the work laid down as 
functions of B-3 will, in truth, be per- 
formed by the brigade major, either 
wholly or in part. In a higher com- 
mand such infringement would be dis- 
tinctly contrary to the principles and 
practice of good administration, but in 
the present case it is believed, and rec- 
ommended, that the burden of B-3 re- 
sponsibilities fall to the brigade major 


and that B-3 in name will properly act 
as his tactical assistant. Whoever per- 
forms the detailed duties discussed 
herein, such duties exist as distinet Third 
Section functions and are similar fo: 
all tactical commands from the Army 
to the battalion. They vary in scope 
and methods of application, depending 
on the size of the unit. 
DIVISIONAL G-3. 

2. In order to have a clearer appre- 
ciation of these functions as applied to 
the brigade there is here given a brie! 
outline of the responsibilities and ac 
tivities of G-3 of the division, the cor- 
responding number on the staff of the 
next higher unit. 

G-3 is responsible for operations and 
training. This includes tactical studies 
and plans, both operation and combat ; 
preparation of field orders and mes- 
sages; supervision of the execution oi 
operations and combat; running of the 
message center; co-operation between 
arms; security ; reconnaissance; contact 
agencies; lines of information; main- 
tenance of situation maps; daily and 
periodic operation reports; operation 
codes; journal of operations; war dia- 
ries; training and athletics, including 
moral, educational, and recreational ac 
tivities. He supervises the carrying out 
of all orders for operations and training, 
including discipline, and makes reports 
thereon to his immediate superiors. He 
prepares for issue to subordinate com- 
mands the necessary orders to make ef- 
fective all plans relating to training, op- 
erations, and combat, and advises and 
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informs the chief of staff on all mat- 


ters pertaining thereto. 

In relation to other staff sections, he 
confers with G-1 as to the general prop- 
osition, coordinating tactical and other 
plans with G-1 possibilities and limita- 
tions. Through coordination with G-2 
he keeps posted regarding enemy ac- 
tivities and conditions, and receives rec- 
ommendations based on information 
bearing on tactics and training of enemy 
forces. 

In relation to operation functions 
handled by the technical staff, G-3 re- 
ceives the recommendations of the chiefs 
of services and issues orders and in- 
structions required for their operation 
and coordination, consulting G-1 when 
he is affected. 

In relation to brigade staffs, he dis 
cusses any questions regarding tactical 
operations or training and makes such 
reconnaissance with its members as may 
be necessary to formulate tentative 
plans. 

3. It is apparent that in order to 
function at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances there must be organization 
of this section, with attendant distribu- 
tion of duties. The number of per- 
sonnel and the degree of organization 
increases with the size of the unit. For 
the brigade (or lower unit) one officer 
will usually suffice. The T. O. (pro- 
visional) provides a captain for the bri- 
gade. He is provided with no office 
assistants designated’ as such, though 
the machine gun and howitzer officer, 
the communications officer, and contact 
officers are available for employment 
that does not interfere with other duties 
normal to their respective positions. 

With the exception of the contact offi- 
cers, these officers may be considered as 
the technical staff of the brigade, and 
as such their tactical functions come 





under the supervision of B-3. B-3 cler- 
ical work is performed by the records 
sections, headquarters platoon, at least 
one man of which should be an expert 
stenographer and typist, with a detailed 
knowledge of the form of orders, mes- 
sages, and reports. 

In discussing the detailed duties of 
B-3, it must be remembered that the 
brigade may be the medium for either 
the issue or the promulgation of orders, 
or for both. The methods employed by 
the division of directing or controlling 
brigade activities may be roughly 
grouped into three distinct classes, viz. : 

(a) Training, operations, and some- 
times combat orders as well, may come 
from the division in such detail as re- 
quire only their promulgation and ap- 
plication to lower units as written. In 
such case 6-3 as the agent of the bri- 
gade commander is charged with their 
distribution and with keeping himself 
informed as to the progress and effi- 
ciency with which such orders are being 
executed. 

(b) Only general plans and policies 
may be outlined by the division, or gen- 
eral dispositions ordered, with the bri 
gade mission, or results to be attained 
indicated, the responsibility for all de- 
tails of application or execution by 
subordinate units being passed to the 
brigade commander. 

In this class, B-3 duties approach in 
scope and relative importance those of 
the corresponding number in the divi- 
sion staff. 

(c) While either of the two methods 
cited above may on occasions prevail 
through necessity or choice, the third 
and usual situation obtaining will be that 
in which higher orders. and instructions 
prescribe or cover dispositions or meth- 
ods in such detail only as provide for the 
required cooperation between higher 
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units and different arms, and for 
the most effective combined use of all 
available means towards the accomplish- 
ment of the desired end. In other words, 
this class of orders will contain every- 
thing beyond the independent authority 
of the brigade commander, and nothing 
more. The degree of independent au- 
thority of the brigade commander is an 
elastic factor depending on the particu- 
lar situation or condition of brigade em- 
ployment. 

4, The discussion under this para- 
graph is based on the third and normal 
case cited above, in which B-3 is spe- 
cifically charged with the following rou- 
tine duties: 

Through conferences with the bri- 
gade major he keeps himself posted as 
to the general plans and purposes of the 
brigade commander. 

He studies plans and orders handed 
down from the division, and is prepared 
to submit recommendations as to dis- 
positions and measures to carry them 
out, including an estimate of the sit- 
uation upon which such recommenda- 
tions are based. 

He makes reconnaissances in prepara- 
tion for combat, training, or movement 
plans, and formulates security and local 
defense measures. 

He may prepare operation and train- 
ing plans; he prepares tentative drafts 
of field orders, letters of instruction, 
field messages, and formulates the final 
approved forms thereof. 

He provides for the maintenance of 
contact and lines of information, includ- 
ing the supervision of brigade commu- 
nications and contact agents. 

He keeps the journal of operations 
and the war diary. 

He supervises the operation of the 
message center. 

He is responsible for coding and de- 


coding, and has the custody of codes 
and operation records. 

He maintains situation maps and ren- 
ders situation and other operation re- 
ports required by the division, and may 
be required to obtain and distribute tac- 
tical maps. 

He makes such special reports to the 
division as may be required by any 
changes in the situation. 

He exercises such supervision over 
the corresponding number of the staff 
of subordinate commands as may be 
fixed by the brigade commander, and 
is in turn supervised in a like manner 
by G-3 of the division. 

He confers with G-3 of the division 
on tactical and training matters affect- 
ing the brigade. 

He prescribes the tactical training for 
brigade headquarters company, instructs 
and recommends the employment of 
contact officers. 

He observes or supervises training, 
operations, and combat and keeps his 
commander informed as to the progress, 
efficiency, and sufficiency with which 
brigade activities are being carried out. 

Through cooperation with B-2 he 
keeps informed regarding enemy activi- 
ties, and makes timely recommendation 
to the brigade major for dispositions 
or operations based thereon. 

He works out the details of troop 
movements and troop locations, training 
and tactical inspections, and the allot- 
ment of ground for drill, ceremonies, 
and target practice to the degree to 
which such details devolve on the bri- 
gade. The brigade technical staff func- 
tion under B-3; also any technical troops 
assigned to the brigade and not retained 
under the immediate supervision of a 
division chief of service. 

5. As to more detailed duties : 

In preparation for combat, he should 
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know the ground from personal recon- 
naissance; see that orders are air-tight 
and thoroughly understood; that the 
brigade complies with every requirement 
for secrecy, concealment, and security ; 
that routes to attack positions are recon- 
noitered. He should report the arrival 
of units in their attack positions, and 
check up contact agents and lines of in- 
formation to and from the brigade, and 
the contact arrangements between regi- 
ments. 

He recommends regimental sectors of 
advance, tactical dispositions, the em- 
ployment of infantry batteries and at- 
tached artillery, and any special employ- 
ment of machine guns, howitzer com- 
panies, attached tanks, chemical war- 
fare, and air service. 

He should be prepared to recommend 
the location of regimental command 
posts, the brigade advance center of in- 
formation, and cover any necessary tac- 
tical instructions and dispositions not 
covered by division orders. 

In the relief of a brigade in the line, 
B-3 visits the command post of the 
brigade to be relieved. This will usually 
be done in company with the brigade 
commander and other staff officers. 
(The relief order is issued by the out- 
going command. It covers any neces- 
sary details for subordinate units, in- 
coming and outgoing, not sufficiently 
covered by the division orders.) 

He must find out the manner of hold- 
ing the line, the brigade, regimental, and 
battalion sectors and the distribution of 
troops therein, the salient features of 
the plan of defense so far as it affects 
the brigade (including signal commu- 
nications, machine gun works, anti-tank 
defense, gas defense, etc.). He should 
familiarize himself with the key points 
of defense, best routes for relieving 
units, any special requirements for 


march formations, shelled and gas areas 
to be avoided, systems of visual com- 
munications between infantry and sup- 
porting artillery, codes in use and regu- 
lations pertaining thereto. He receives, 
carefully checks, and receipts for codes, 
files, maps, orders, and all such material 
pertaining to operations of the sector. 
He observes the execution of the relief, 
studies the defense plan, and should 
in all respects be prepared to function 
when the command passes. 

He later visits command posts of 
subordinate units and talks over the 
details of the plan of defense and inter- 
communications. He verifies contact ar- 
rangements and defense plans with ad- 
joining brigades. 

He sees that obsolete data, orders, 
and maps are destroyed, or packed and 
turned in to the division G-3 if of per- 
manent section value. 

In moves by rail, water, bus or 
marching, necessary detailed arrange- 
ments not a part of standing orders nor 
included in the division order must be 
formulated by B-3. These may include 
the warning order, march table to start- 
ing point or detailed schedule of troop 
movements, closing and opening of bri- 
gade command post, instructions rela- 
tive to march discipline, assignment of 
billeting or camp areas to units, the lo- 
cation of regimental command posts, 
and, in consultation with other brigade 
staff officers, arrangements for brigade 
headquarters company and advance 
echelons. 

It is evident that the duties of the 
Third Section under any or all condi- 
tions of brigade employment cannot be 
enumerated, much less discussed in de- 
tail, in the time allotted to this subject. 
An effort has been made to indicate 
only the most salient features. Other 
duties will be apparent in proportion to 
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our familiarity with the principles of 
combat staff organization and functions. 

The actual employment of, and the 
responsibilities delegated to, any B-3 
may be expected to depend largely upon 
the confidence with which he is held by, 
and the activities of, his immediate su- 
periors, i. e., the brigade commander and 
the brigade major. The officer provided 
by the Table of Organizations will have 
had, under average conditions, relatively 
limited service. Our training scheme 
should insure that he has had proper 
staff training. 

6. As to his qualifications, he should 
have : 

A good knowledge of combat staff or- 
ganization, and the duties of his own 
section. 

A good knowledge of infantry tactics, 
including machine guns and accompany- 
ing weapons. 

Some knowledge of the tactics and 
employment of the separate arms, and 
of enemy organizations and tactics. 

A thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique or orders, messages and reports. 

A thorough knowledge of the organ- 
ization of brigade and lower units. 

A thorough knowledge of map read- 
ing, and a good eye for ground. 

Energy, physical endurance, modesty, 
manners, and tact. 

He should be alert, quick to grasp and 
able to report accurately and concisely 
any tactical situation; able to ride a 
horse or drive a motorcycle. 

The B-3 office should not be allowed 
to become elaborate.. All records and 
material necessary for functioning 
should be easily carried in a dispatch 


case, 

7. Any discussion of the functions 
of B-3 is incomplete without considera- 
tion of the other officers of the brigade 
staff whose functions are principally tac- 


tical, i, ¢., the communications officer, 
the contact officers, and the machine 
gun and howitzer officer. (The func- 
tions of the machine gun and howitzer 
officer are discussed in another con- 
ference. ) 

The two brigade contact officers, and 
the communications officer, are members 
of the Third Section. They function 
under B-3 except in the performance o/{ 
such assigned duties as are clearly not 
pertinent to this section. Our plan of 
communications (liaison) provide elab- 
orate means in direction of the advance, 
extending from G H Q to the elements 
of a battalion in the front line. The ar- 
rangements for lateral communications, 
i. e., between adjoining commands, are 
less elaborate. Mechanical means be 
come less reliable for the purpose as the 
subdivisions become smaller and their 
combat positions more advanced, until 
between brigades and smaller units di- 
rect and reliable communication means 
are usually reduced to a system of spe- 
cial agents and couriers. 

A contact officer is the brigade infor- 
mation agent to an adjoining brigade 
The following is a summary of his 
proper equipment, and of his conduct 
from the time he reports for instructions 
to the completion of his mission, viz. : 

He should be mounted on a horse, and 
accompanied by a motorcyclist orderly 
with solo car; both he and orderly with 
blankets, mess kit, luminous compass, 
watch, pistol, gas mask, dispatch case, 
a reserve ration, and road maps. The 
officer should have a copy of his brigade 
order, waterproof envelopes, colored 
pencils, message blanks, duplicating pad, 
tracing paper, and maps of the new ter- 
ritory. 

He receives instruction from B-3, and 
reports to B-3 of the brigade to which 
attached. He is turned over to the com- 
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munication officer, and receives (both 
for himself and orderly) assignment of 
station and a place to eat and sleep. He 
is informed of the method to be em- 
ployed by him of obtaining information, 
which will usually be as follows: All 
information for contact officers will be 
published by the brigade headquarters 
and posted on the bulletin board at the 
message center, and the contact officer 
will send no information except that 
so posted, or otherwise authorized by 
the headquarters to which he is attached. 

He forwards information as it be- 
comes available, at any time of the day 
or night, by courier or by using the bri- 
gade mechanical means, with the permis- 
sion of the brigade communications of- 
ficer. 

He retains in his duplicating book or 
message blank a serially numbered copy 
or record of date sent, and turns over 
to tne message center all incoming or- 
ders, messages, etc., intended for the 
brigade, keeping appropriate records and 
receipts for the same. If the brigade 
moves, he uses his own transportation 
if he can do so and still maintain con- 
tinuity of communications with his own 
command. Otherwise, he applies to the 
new brigade for any necessary means. 

He may go to another part of the 
field to gather or verify information, 
but only on orders from his own bri- 
gade, and with permission of the bri- 
gade to which attacked. 

He should be capable of answering 
questions relative to his brigade and of 
explaining the contents of the brigade 
order ; tactful; not given to volunteering 
information, suggestions, recommenda- 
tions, or opinions. He does not presume 
to make decisions that properly pertain 
to higher authority. He should have 
training that qualifies him to judge as to 
the possible importance to his brigade of 


any information—otherwise he will 
probably forward a mass of surplus and 
useless matter. He does not enter the 
message center or brigade C. P. unless 
authorized to do so in line of duty. He 
endeavors at all times to keep out of 
the way, and not to be a burden or lia- 
bility to the command to which attached 

On relief he pays his mess bill and 
reports his departure. 
return to B-3, renders any special re- 
port called for, and has his records ready 
for submission, or verification. 


He reports his 


The communications officer is respon 
sible for brigade communications. 

He is directly responsible for the 
proper installation and employment of 


all communications means provided, and 
for the training and efficient functioning 
of the communications personnel. 

Under B-3 he is charged with the 
location of the various sections of the 
communications platoon in combat or 
other operations, the efficient main- 
tenance of inter-communications of the 
brigade at all times, for coding and de- 
coding, and the control of attached con- 
tact agents. 

He commands brigade headquarters 
company and, with the assistance of the 
two company officers, is responsible for 
its discipline and administration. 

He is headquarters commandant. 
Within the latitude allowed by higher 
orders he selects the location of brigade 
C P and, in consultation with B-4, as- 
signs billets or stations to various head- 
quarters personnel and agencies. 

NOTE—tThe new organization tables 
will probably provide both a G-1 and a 
G-4 for the brigade. In this case one 
of these officers will probably command 
brigade headquarters company and nor- 
mally will be headquarters commandant, 
and consequently responsible for the 
billeting of headquarters personnel, etc 











Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


MAXIM I 


The frontiers of States are either 
large rivers or chains of mountains or 
deserts. Of all these obstacles to the 
march of an Army, the most difficult to 
overcome is the desert; mountains come 
next, and broad rivers occupy the third 
place. 


NOTE 

The Confederate States of America 
were bordered on the east by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the south by the Gulf 
of Mexico and on the west by the 
deserts. The Mississippi River cut the 
Confederacy into two almost equal 
parts, the western half comprising the 
States of Texas, Arkansas, and Louis- 
jana, with no natural northern boun- 
daries, and the eastern half comprising 
the remaining seven States, bounded on 
the north from right to left by the Po- 
tomac River, the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and the Cumberland River, which flows 
into the Mississippi. The influence of 
the rivers upon the war was very great. 
The Mississippi proved to be the life 
artery of the Confederacy, the Tennes- 
see, James, York, and Cumberland were 
excellent routes of invasion, and the 
Rappahannock, Roanoke, and North 
Anne became admirable barriers. The 
presence of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
was felt at all times. Forming the boun- 
dary between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, they run northeast into the State 
of Pennsylvania. Thus they formed the 
best route of all for the invasion of the 
North; possessing the added advantage 
for the South that a Northern army 
entering the Confederacy by this route 
moved farther and farther away from 
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Richmond, the seat of government. Lee 
chose this route for both of his North- 
ern invasions, which ended in the bat- 
tles of Sharpsburg (Antietam) and Get- 
tysburg. The southern end of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Georgia had an 
enormous influence on Sherman’s cam- 
paign from Dalton to Atlanta. The val- 
ley of the Blue Ridge, the Shenandoah, 
gave Stonewall Jackson the chance to 
emulate Napoleon, in his famous cam- 
paign of 1862. Only one desert cam- 
paign of importance was conducted dur- 
ing the war—that of General Sibley in 
New Mexico and Arizona. This proved 
so disastrous to both Federals and Con- 
federates that this frontier was there- 
after comparatively quiet. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the fall of Vicksburg and 
the consequent opening up of the Mis- 
sissippi to the mouth spelled the death- 
knell of the Confederacy, for it was then 
possible for the Union to invade from 
both the north and the west. 


MAXIM II 


In forming the plan of a campaign, 
it is requisite to foresee everything the 
enemy may do and to be prepared with 
the necessary means to counteract it. 

Plans of campaigns may be modified 
ad infinitum, according to circumstances, 
the genius of the general, the character 
of the troops, and the topography of the 
theatre of action. 


NOTE 


A brief review of the campaigns in 
the East will well illustrate the above. 
McDowell's plan at Bull Run was, in 
brief, to hold Johnston’s Army of the 
Valley by a containing force under Pat- 
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terson, while with the main army he at- 
tacked and defeated Beauregard at 
Manassass. But, as McDowell had not 
foreseen, Johnston managed to make a 
junction with Beauregard and thus their 
combined forces achieved a Confederate 
victory. 

In the Peninsular campaign, McClel- 
lan chose the Peninsula as his field of 
operations against Richmond. The 
transfer of the army by water was made 
successfully, and McClellan managed 
to get within a few miles of the capital 
with comparatively little loss. But events 
which he had not foreseen deprived him 
of victory—the arrival of Confederate 
reinforcements from the Shenandoah 
and the Carolinas, and the removal of 
McDowell's corps from the Army of the 
Potomac. Thus the campaign was lost. 

Pope’s campaign of Second Manas- 
sas may be passed over in silence. Lee’s 
first Northern invasion came to naught, 
for he had not counted on the recupera- 
tive ability of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, nor had he realized the tre- 
mendous influence on the troops of the 
presence of McClellan. Moreover, the 
finding of the famous Special Orders 
No. 191 unveiled the Confederate plans 
and dispositions to the Union comman- 
der, and as a result Lee was forced to 
fight the terrible battle of Sharpsburg— 
and a battle was what he wished to 
avoid. And so, though Sharpsburg was 
tactically a drawn battle, the campaign 
was a Confederate failure. 

Burnside, who followed McClellan, 
does not seem to have had any definite 
plan—his defeat was a foregone con- 
clusion. Hooker, who succeeded him, 


was a good strategist, and the plan of 
the campaign of Chancellorsville was 
masterful. But in the execution Hook- 
er’s poor tactics triumphed over his 






splendid strategy and he also went down 
to defeat. 

In the crucial Gettysburg campaign 
several things tended to change Lee’s 
plans. As in the Sharpsburg affair, Lee 
did not want to fight. But, as we shall 
see, the change in Union commanders, 
the rapid concentration of the Union 
Army, the absence of Stuart’s cavalry, 
and the rashness of A. P. Hill all com- 
bined to bring about the battle of Get- 
tysburg, from which the Confederacy 
never recovered. 

When Grant took command in 1864 
he thought that he had an easy time 
ahead of him. Like most of the officers 
from the west, he felt that the Army 
of the Potomac had never been fought 
to the limit and he thus chose Lee’s 
army as his original objective. In this 
respect he carried his original plans 
through to a finish, but The Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court House, and Cold 
Harbor taught him that Lee and the 
Army of Northern Virginia were far 
different from the Confederate forces 
in the west. But, with his iron will and 
determination, impervious to criticism 
and censure, he held on like grim death 
and thereby achieved at Appomattox the 
object of his eleven-month campaign— 
the defeat of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

MAXIM III 


An army which undertakes the con- 
quest of a country has its two wings 
resting either upon neutral territories or 
upon great natural obstacles, such as 
rivers or chains of mountains. It hap- 
pens in some cases that only one wing 
is so supported, and in others that both 
are exposed. 

In the first instance cited, viz., where 
both wings are protected, a general has 
only to protect his front from being pen- 
etrated. In the second, where one wing 
only is supported, he should rest upon 
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the supported wing. In the third, where 
both wings are exposed, he should de- 
pend upon a central formation and never 
allow the different corps under his com- 
mand to depart from this; for if it be 
difficult to contend with the disadvan- 
tage of having two flanks exposed, the 
inconvenience is doubled by having four, 
trebled if there be six—that is to say, if 
the army is divided into two of three 
corps. In the first instance, then, as 
above quoted, the line of operations may 
rest indifferently on the right or left. 
In the second, tt should be directed on 
the wing in support; in the third, tt 
should be perpendicular to the center of 
the army's line of march. But in all 
these cases it is necessary, at a distance 
of every five or six days’ march, to have 
a strong post or an intrenched position 
upon the line of operation, in order to 
collect military stores and provisions, to 
organise convoys, to form of it a center 
of movement, and to establish a point of 
defense to shorten the line of operation 
of the army. 


NOTE 


(a) In both of his Northern invasions, 
1862 and 1863, Lee chose the Shenan- 
doah Valley as his line of operations. 
While on the march his flanks were thus 
adequately secured by the mountains on 
either side. Although there were nu- 
merous passes or gaps, he never failed 
to leave sufficient forces to protect the 
movements of hisarmy. That this route 
of invasion was easily the best is proved 
by the fact that his armies on each oc- 
casion were defeated after their arrival 
in hostile territory, never while on the 
way north or on the return south. His 
line of communications extended in each 
case down the valley directly to his 
rear. 

(b) At the time of Grant's third at- 
tempt at Vicksburg, in May, 1863, Pem- 
berton had 23,000 men stretched from 
Haines’ Bluff on the north to Grand 
Gulf on the south. Grant, who was on 


the western bank of the Mississippi, 
found great difficulty in effecting a 
crossing. Leaving Sherman at Haines’ 
Bluff, he ordered McClernand to New 
Carthage, where he soon joined him. 
From there he marched down the west 
bank of the Mississippi to a spot oppo- 
site Grand Gulf, which he found, how- 
ever, too strong to attack. There was 
only one thing to do—move farther 
south. Grant therefore moved again 
along the west bank to Bruinsburg, 
below Grand Gulf, where he was able 
to effect a crossing without opposition. 
During this entire operation, Grant's 
task was greatly simplified by the fact 
that the Mississippi River protected his 
left flank at all times. His line of com- 
munications consisted of the river itself. 

(c) Sherman, in his advance from 
Dalton to Atlanta in 1864 had neither 
flank protected. His objective, however, 
was Johnston’s army, and as long as he 
was in contact with the Confederate 
leader, he had no cause to worry. His 
line of communications, however, was 
very long and, as he advanced, it was 
necessary to leave garrisons to defend 
this line. When he finally arrived at 
Atlanta, the difficulty of keeping up his 
communications was one of the most 
potent reasons for his march to the sea 


MAXIM IV 


When the conquest of a country is un- 
dertaken by two or three armies, which 
have each their separate line of operation, 
until they arrive at a point fixed upon 
for their concentration, it should be laid 
down as a principle, that the union of 
these different corps should never take 
place near the enemy, because the 
enemy, in uniting his forces, may not 
only prevent this junction, but may beat 
the armies in detail. 


NOTE 
(a) When Fort Donelson surren- 
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dered, February 16, 1862, Grant had 
an army of about 40,000, Buell was busy 
concentrating an army of about 50,000 
at Nashville, and Albert Sidney John- 
ston had a force of Confederates at 
Murfreesboro. Other Confederate forces 
were scattered at various points. About 
March 1 Grant was ordered to move 
with 35,000 up the Tennessee to Sa- 
vannah. On the 11th Halleck, who was 
now in command of the Union forces in 
the west, ordered Buell to march to 
the aid of Grant, for the purpose of 
crushing Johnston, who was now as- 
sembling an army of about 40,000 near 
Corinth. Grant, instead of proceeding 
to Savannah, went into camp at Pitts- 
burg Landing and settled down to await 
Buell. But Johnston planned to de- 
feat him before the junction could take 
place. He therefore attacked on the 
morning of April 6 and began the battle 
of Shiloh. By nightfall the Federals 
were driven from the field and the Con- 
federates had captured the Union camp. 
During the night, however, part of 
Buell’s army arrived and, attacking on 
the following day, Federal defeat was 
turned into victory. Halleck had vio- 
lated the above maxim and his oppo- 
nent had not hesitated to take advan- 
tage of such a gross error. But luck 
and the death of the Confederate leader 
in the hour of victory proved big as- 
sets to the Union cause, and what might 
have been a disastrous defeat became a 
costly victory. 

(b) The fall of Port Hudson, July 
8, 1863, left the army of General Banks 
free to operate against Mobile, the logi- 
cal military objective. At this time, how- 
ever, General Halleck was commander- 
in-chief and he insisted that Banks begin 
operations against the Confederate 
forces west of the Mississippi. For po- 
litical reasons the administration was 


anxious to re-establish The Flag in 
Texas and, therefore, military consid- 
erations were made subordinate to po- 
litical—a state of affairs for which Gen- 
eral Halleck was noted during his entire 
tenure of office. Banks felt that the con- 
quest of Texas could best be accom- 
plished by coastal expeditions, and 
hence a number of ports were seized on 
the Gulf. In September, however, an 
expedition to Sabine Pass resulted in 
disaster and it was soon realized that 
another type of campaign was necessary. 
On July 4 Halleck ordered Banks to 
move against Shreveport via the Red 
River. Banks conferred with Sherman 
at New Orleans, and the following cam- 
paign was mapped out: Sherman was to 
send 10,000 men to Admiral Porter at 
the mouth of the Red River, to be trans- 
ported to Alexandria by March 17; 
Banks with 17,000 was to march up the 
Teche River and arrive at Alexandria 
the same date; at the same time Gen- 
eral Steele, with about 10,000 men, was 
tu move south from Little Rock, making 
a junction with Banks at Shreveport. 
The plan, therefore, provided for two 
concentrations in the face of the 
enemy—at Alexandria and at Shreve- 
port. In this district, General Kirby 
Smith commanded the Confederate 
forces of about 25,000 men. 

In spite of many difficulties, Gen- 
eral A. J. Smith, with the 10,000 sent 
by Sherman, arrived at Alexandria on 
March 15. Banks, who had been de- 
layed at New Orleans, did not arrive 
till the 24th; but Franklin, whom he 
had put in command of the troops, had 
arrived on the 19th. The first concen- 
tration had thus been made successfully. 
Suddenly, however, Banks received word 
from Halleck to the effect that the troops 
under A. J. Smith must be back at 
Vicksburg by April 10, even if the ex- 
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pedition had to be abandoned. In spite 
of the bad news, however, Banks de- 
termined to push on to Shreveport at 
once. At first the advance was very 
successful, but the lack of good roads 
made marching conditions very difficult. 
Jn April 8, General Richard Taylor 
placed his detachment of 11,000 across 
the Federal route at Sabine Cross 
Roads, in the vicinity of Mansfield. Due 
to the fact that the Union column was 
strung out for miles along the road, the 
Federals were able to bring only about 
8,000 men into battle—a state of af- 
fairs which resulted in an easy victory 
for Taylor. Banks at once ordered a 
general retreat in which, after great 
difficulties, he managed to extricate his 
army. 

In the meantime, Steele left Little 
Rock the latter part of March. He was 
advancing steadily till news arrived of 
Banks’ defeat, and he realized his pre- 
carious position. He at once started to 
fall back, but Kirby Smith caught up 
with him at Sabine River on April 30. 
After half a day’s battle, Steele suc- 
ceeded in repulsing all of the attacks and 
returned safely to Little Rock. 


MAXIM V 


All wars should be governed by cer- 
tain principles, for every war should 
have a definite object and be conducted 
according to the rules of art. (A war 
should only be undertaken with forces 
proportionate to the obstacles to be over- 
come.) 


NOTE 


Very few people realized the magni- 
tude of the war precipitated by the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumpter, April 12, 1861. 
The Southern States were determined 
to secede from the Union, and the 
Northern just as determined that the 
Union must be preserved. The calling 


of the three-month volunteers in the 
North was in accordance with the. pop- 
ular belief that it would be a short-lived 
affair, resulting in the forcing of the se- 
ceded States back into the Union. But, 
after the battle of Manassas, the diffi- 
culty of the task was perceived, and 
every military resource on both sides 
was thrown into the balance. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, following 
the battle of Sharpsburg, brought an- 
other factor into play; but it was not 
until the year 1864 that the true military 
objectives of the war were realized by 
the Federal authorities—namely, the de- 
feat of the Confederate armies, not the 
capture of the Southern cities. When 
once this was perceived, the overwhelm- 
ing forces and resources of the North, 
under the guidance of Grant and Sher- 
man, resulted in the defeat of the Con- 
federate armies and, thus, the fall of 
the Confederacy. 


MAXIM VI 


At the commencement of a campaign, 
to advance or not to advance ts a mat- 
ter for great consideration; but when 
once the offensive has been assumed, tt 
must be sustained to the last extremity. 
However, skilled the maneuvers in a re- 
treat, it will always weaken the morale 
of an army because in losing the chances 
of success these last are transferred to 
the enemy. Besides, retreats always cost 
more men and material than the most 
bloody engagements; with this differ- 
ence, that in a battle the enemy's loss 
is nearly equal to your own—whereas, 
in a retreat the loss is on your side 
only. 

NOTE 


(a) In the early part of June, 1862, 
McClellan, with an army of about 100,- 
000, was facing about 65,000 Confed- 
erates in front of Richmond. Although 
victory was in his grasp, he delayed his 
final movement from day to day, con- 
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tenting himself with keeping contact 
with the enemy. On July 26, Jackson 
reinforced Lee with 25,000 men from 
the valley and, at the battle of Mechan- 
icsville on that date, the Confederates 
assumed the offensive, defeated Mc- 
Clellan and forced his retreat to Har- 
rison’s Landing. A display of initiative 
in the early part of June would probably 
have resulted in the defeat of Lee’s 65,- 
000 and the capture of Richmond, the 
Confederate capital. Although McClel- 
lan’s army had suffered less casualties 
than Lee’s, the loss of morale and pres- 
tige was so great that the Army of the 
Potomac was shortly afterward with- 
drawn north. 

(b) Previous to the coming of Grant, 
six different campaigns had been waged 
in the State of Virginia against the 
Confederate armies—namely, First Ma- 
nassass, the Peninsular, Second Manas- 


sas, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
and Mine Run. In each case the cam- 
paign had resulted in a defeat for the 
Union forces and an enforced with- 
drawal from the immediate theatre of 
operations. On May 4, 1864, Grant, 
with an army of about 102,000, opened 
the Wilderness Campaign against Lee’s 
53,000. Although he lost 17,000 in this 
battle, as compared with a Confederate 
loss of 7,750, Grant did not hesitate or 
retreat. Instead, he moved by the left 
flank, and the battles of Spottsylvania 
Court House, North Anna, and Cold 
Harbor followed, in which he lost three 
men to one of his enemy. But, in spite 
of these terrible losses, Grant fought 
on, moving always by the left flank. At 
last the Army of the Potomac had found 
a man who would advance and fight, no 
matter what the cost. The end of the 
Confederacy was now in sight. 


(To be continued) 


D 


Experience Should Settle Question 

Universal military training means a 
citizenship of fine physical development ; 
perceptive, quick minds, with an eye that 
can look you straight in the face and not 
quiver. 

The number of men disqualified by 
physical defects and the large number 
accepted who had weak, hump shoul- 
ders, and were incompetent to cope with 
the problems of life, and came back 
strong in body and mind, should settle 
the question of universal military train- 
ing. 

Branton HitisMman, M. D., 
Richmond, Va. 











The Promotion List 
By Thomas Marshall Spaulding, Major, Coast Artillery Corps 


N June 30, 1920, the board 
charged with the duty of forming 


the original promotion list sub- 
mitted its first report, containing the 
names of those officers of the Regular 
Army and Philippine Scouts who were 
appointed prior to April 6, 1917. On 
January 20, 1921, the last partial report 
was submitted, thus completing, for 
piactical purposes, the original promo- 
tion list; for the place of every officer 
was thereby established. The remaining 
work of the board consisted merely in 
the preparation of a complete list by the 
consolidation of the partial reports, cor- 
recting certain minor errors and omis- 
sions detected in the process of 
revision. 

The time between the dates mentioned 
was devoted to the work described un- 
der the third, fourth, and fifth headings 
of section 24a, act of June 4, 1920, 
which read as follows: 

Third. Captains and lieutenants of the 
Regular Army and Philippine Scouts, 
originally appointed since April 6, 1917, 
shall be arranged among themselves ac- 
cording to commissioned service ren- 
dered prior to November 11, 1918, and 
shall be placed at the foot of the list as 
prepared to this point. 

Fourth. Persons to be appointed as 
captains or lieutenants under the pro- 
visions of section 24, hereof, shall be 
placed according to commissioned serv- 
ice rendered prior to November 11, 
1918, among the officers referred to in 
the next preceding clause; and where 
such commissioned service is equal, of- 
ficers now in the Regular Army shall 
precede persons to be appointed under 
the provisions of this act, and the latter 
shall be arranged according to age. 

Fifth. Persons appointed as lieuten- 
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ant coloneis or majors under the pro- 
visions of section 24, hereof, shall be 
placed immediately below all officers of 
the Regular Army, who, on July 1, 1920, 
are promoted to those grades respective- 
ly under the provisions of section 24, 
hereof: Provided, That the board 
charged with the preparation of the pro 
motion list may in its discretion assign 
to any such officer a position on the list 
higher than that to which he would 
otherwise be entitled, but not such as to 
place him above any officer of greater 
age, whose commissioned service com- 
menced prior to April 6, 1917, and who 
would precede him on the list under the 
general provisions of this section. 

So far as the company officers are 
concerned, the law left little discretion 
to the board. The task was primaril; 
one of determination, from official rec- 
ords, of “commissioned service rendered 
prior to November 11, 1918.” An earlier 
portion of section 24a prescribes that 
the service to be credited shall be “active 
commissioned service in the Army per- 
formed while under appointment from 
the United States Government, whether 
in the regular, provisional, or tempo- 
rary forces, except service under a re 
serve commission while in attendance at 
a school or camp for the training of 
candidates for commission; also com- 
missioned service in the National Guard 
while in active service since April 6, 
1917, under a call by the President ; and 
also commissioned service in the Marine 
Corps when detached for service with 
the Army by order of the President.” 

Appointment of temporary officers to 
the Regular Army did not begin on any 
considerable scale until September. Dur- 
ing the summer, therefore, the work 







































preparatory to the action of the board 
was limited to the examination of -the 
service of officers appointed in the Reg- 
ular Army prior to the passage of the 
act. in the cases of men whose entire 
commissioned service had been in the 
Regular Army, and who were never of- 
ficers in the reserve or National Guard, 
the accurate determination of service 
involved no difficulty, As to non-regu- 
lar service the. problems were similar 
to those involved in the study of the 
records of the new ¢ icers, as will be 
described hereafter, but the number af- 
fected was comparatively small. The 
Adjutant General, after extended ex- 
amination of the records of his office, 
furnished to the board a statement show- 
ing the service of all these regular of- 
ficers. This was carefully checked, in 
each case, by at least two members of 
the board, who called for further veri- 
fication in every instance where there 
appeared to be any reason to doubt the 
accuracy or completeness of the state- 
ment. 

The length of service of all regular 
officers having been determined, their 
arrangement among themselves was 
made as prescribed under “third.” This 
requires that they shall be listed accord- 
ing to length of service, but is silent as 
to the order to be assigned when serv- 
ice is the same. Here the board was 
unrestricted by the law, but the rea- 
sonable rule seems obvious, and was 
adopted without hesitation. Officers of 
identical service were arranged in their 
original order upon entrance into the 
Regular Army. Each West Point class, 
for example, was arranged according to 
graduation standing, and each group 
commissioned from the ranks or civil 
life, according to the relative rank orig- 
inally assigned. Where two officers were 
found to have the same tutal service, 
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but entered the Regular Army at differ- 
ent times, the one who received his reg- 
ular commission first was placed ahead. 

The examination of the records of the 
new Officers was begun in September, 
soon after the first appointments were 
announced; it was not completed, of 
course, until after the last appointments 
were made, which took place in Decem- 
ber. The number of cases was so large— 
over four tliousand—and the difficulties 
involved in many of them were so great, 
that it would have been impossible to 
accomplish the work in any reasonable 
time or with any approach to accuracy 
if it had been carried on in the ordinary 
routine way. A small force of clerks 
was specially organized therefor, and 
carefully instructed as to what was re- 
quired ; all worked under the direct su- 
pervision of an officer. Four were thus 
taken from the Adjutant General's rec- 
ord section, to serve as searchers, and 
one from the persounel branch of the 
General Staff, to abstract and arrange 
the material obtained. 
of the credit for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the work is due to the intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm of the members 
of this little force. 

Each newly appointed officer was re- 
quired to submit a statement of his com- 
missioned service, as nearly accurate as 
he was able to make it. Many of them, 
from memory or notes, could furnish 
correct statements. Many others could 
give only approximate dates. Of course, 
the man’s own claim could not be ac- 
cepted without investigation, and the 
final determination of his place had to 
depend upon the official record; but his 
personal statement was desired, so that 
if he claimed more than the face of the 
record gave him, a thorough search 
might be made for evidence to prove or 
disprove his claim. Taking the officer's 


No small share 
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statement of service, the searchers ex- 
amined the ordinary records, indorsed 
upon the paper the result of their search, 
and submitted it to the officer in charge. 
He personally noted upon each paper 
the service which was to be credited. If 
the result of the search showed service 
materially different from that claimed, 
or if anything were detected to cast 
doubt upon the accuracy of the result, 
the examination was continued until the 
correct dates were established beyond 
reasonable doubt, or until every record 
that could be found was studied. 

Frequently an officer received some- 
what more credit than he had claimed. 
The reason for his mistake was gen- 
erally perfectly obvious. Sometimes his 
recollection was at fault. Sometimes he 
had claimed only from the date of his ar- 
rival at his first station, instead of from 
the date of his acceptance of his com- 
mission, or of his orders to active duty. 
Generally the discrepancy amounted to 
only a few days, but occasionally, 
strangely enough, it was as much as 
three or four weeks, or even more. 
There were other cases where more was 
claimed than was finally allowed. Er- 
rors of memory accounted for some of 
these, and misunderstandings as to what 
the law permitted for most of the others. 
There were some discrepancies which 
were harder to explain, and in a few 
of them it is not unlikely that the official 
record was at fault. 

The imperfections of the records, in- 
deed, gave a great deal of trouble. It 
must be remembered that they were com- 
piled in the hurry and stress of war con- 
ditions, when the mass of work in the 
War Department was so great that it 
was very difficult to attend promptly to 
anything not of immediate urgency. 
Moreover, the record work had to be 
done by a clerical force suddenly and 


enormously expanded. The experienced 
clerks constituted a negligible fraction 
of the whole body; and of the new ap- 
pointees some, naturally, were incom- 
petent, and all were green. Numerous 
errors and omissions in the records were 
therefore to be expected. It is not likely 
that the condition of the records de- 
prived an appreciable number of officers 
of any credit for service that was due 
them, though it may well be that there 
are a few such cases; but it did cause 
a great deal of additional labor. Take, 
for example, an officer who entered the 
service under a so-called “National 
Army” commission, and who is there- 
fore entitled to credit from the date of 
acceptance. The searcher finds nota- 
tion of the date in the Army Register 
section, where such records are kept. 
The record agrees with the officer’s 
claim, and no further examination is 
necessary. But perhaps it disagrees ; in 
that case the search must be carried fur- 
ther, for while the disagreement may 
be due to the man’s forgetfulness, it 
may also be due to a mistake in the 
entry. So the original acceptance must 
be looked for; if found, the question is 
usually settled. But the paper may have 
been lost; or even if found its date may 
differ so widely from that claimed as 
to suggest the possibility that the man 
submitted another acceptance at an ear- 
lier date, and that the one on file is not 
the first one. In such cases all papers 
relating to the man are looked up, the 
rolls of his organization examined, etc., 
and frequently a contemporary state- 
ment made in an official letter by his 
commanding officer, an entry on the 
muster roll, or something similar, serves 
to establish the date beyond reasonable 
doubt. As these are official records, they 
may properly be considered, and such 
weight may be given to them as they 
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seem to deserve. It is evident that the 
board would not be justified in accept- 
ing anything but the official records, 
however convinced they may be of the 
good faith, or even the accuracy, of 
claims now put forward by interested 
parties or their freinds. 

As soon as the service of an officer 
was ascertained, the information to be 
used in determining his place on the list 
was entered onacard. The cards were 
filed alphabetically until all were in, 
when they were checked against the lists 
of the appointing board, to insure that 
every man was entered. The cards were 
then rearranged in the proper order for 
the promotion list. This order is defi- 
nitely fixed by law; officers must stand 
according to length of service, as defined 
in the statute, and where service is 
identical, of age. The only discretion 
resting with the board was as to the 
order of two or more men who were 
born on the same day and who have the 
same length of service. As to these the 
rule was adopted that the one appointed 
in the higher grade should come first, 
if the grades differed ; if the grades were 
the same, the order was determined 
by lot. 

A preliminary list was thus prepared 
prior to the assembly of the full board, 
and was checked with great care. The 
board then reexamined it in detail. Each 
statement of service, without exception, 
was reviewed and where there seemed 
occasion, additional search of the records 
was required. In three cases out of 
the four-thousand-odd the review re- 
sulted in the allowance of credit for 
service in addition to that originally 
granted. That the completed list is ab- 
solutely errorless is too much to hope, 
but certainly every effort has been made 
to make it so. In addition to the inves- 
tigation made by the trained searchers, 


almost every individual case has been 
independently reviewed by at least two 
members of the board; and at every 
stage of the work careful checks were 
made, for both accuracy and complete- 
ness. 

The two lists described under “third” 
and “fourth” must be merged together, 
as provided in the portion of the law 
previously quoted, to form the latter 
part of the completed promotion list, 
and will follow immediately after the 
last of the officers on that part of the 
list presented last June—that is, the reg- 
ulars in service prior to the war. The 
earliest date for any of the regulars not 
in service before the war is naturally 
April 6, 1917; but there are certain of 
the newly appointed officers who had 
service prior to that date, generally in 
the volunteers in the Spanish War or 
Philippine Insurrection, and these ac- 
cordingly lead this combined list, al- 
though they cannot be advanced above 
anyone who was in the Regular Army 
prior to the war. Immediately after 
them come the regulars of April 6, 1917, 
arranged according to original rank in 
the Regular Army; then the new offi- 
cers of April 6, 1917, arranged accord- 
ing to age; and so on, always according 
to date of service, until all who had serv- 
ice prior to the Armistice are listed, the 
old regulars of any given date preceding 
the new officers of that same date. 
Finally come the three regulars who 
were appointed since November 10, 
1918, and prior to the passage of the act, 
and then the thirty-nine new officers 
whose service began since the date men- 
tioned. Among these men no account 
is taken of length of service, for the law 
requires arrangement by service “ren- 
dered prior to November 11, 1918,” ig- 
noring any rendered since; and “where 
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such commissioned service is equal” lays 
down an absolute rule. 

So much for the captains and lieuten- 
ants. There remain to be considered the 
temporary officers who were appointed 
as lieutenant colonels and majors in the 
Regular Army. ‘Their places on the 
list were left to the discretion of the 
board, within certain limits. The lowest 
place which the board might assign to 
any of the new majors was immediately 
below the last regular promoted to that 
grade on July 1, 1920; the highest was 
immediately» below the junior regular 
major who was older than he in years. 
Either the highest or the lowest or any 
intermediate place might be given to 
him, as the board saw fit. This is not 
an exact statement of the rule, but it will 
suffice to make it understood. 

After examining the results which 
would follow from the various arrange- 
ments which might conceivably be made, 
the board resolved, in the exercise of its 
discretion, to give to all of the new field 
officers the highest positions which the 
law permits. To place these men among 
regulars of the same average age would 
be obviously unfair te the latter; this 
would often have put men of two or 
three years’ service above older men who 
had spent fifteen or twenty years in the 
Army. But the requirement of the law 
that the first regular of greater age 
should serve as a block to their further 
advancement on the list, insured that 
each of them should be placed in a group 
whose age averaged somewhat less than 
his. Thus, majors aged thirty-six could 
be moved up until stopped by a certain 
regular thirty-seven years old. This 
places them in a group whose average 
age is perhaps thirty-three. If it had 
been possible to put them among regu- 
lars of the same average as theirs, and 
the board had so placed them, they would 


have gone above a considerable number 
of regulars who are older in years than 
they and whose commissioned service 
exceeds theirs by from four to ten years 
The law effectually prevents any such 
unfairness as that. 

On the other hand, it would clearly be 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
service to put these men, many of whom 
are middle-aged, at the foot of the list, 
below the very young new majors of 
the Regular Army. They must be given 
positions where they can look forward 
to reasonable promotion or their value 
will sooner or later be impaired. A 
man cannot continue to do his best work 
if he sees no hope of advancement be- 
fore him. Some of the new field offi- 
cers are so old that their prospects 
would be rather poor unless they were 
given the maximum benefit of the law. 
Others would do very well with less 
than the maximum benefit, but it ap- 
peared unwise to make any discrimina- 
tion, and the same rule was accordingly 
applied to all. 

Of the new lieutenant colonels, few 
gained very much. The oldest of them, 
who was fifty-three years of age, was 
moved well up the list, but the others 
remained within thirty or forty files of 
the foot, for several of the junior regu- 
lar lieutenant colonels were well over 
fifty years old. The new majors varied 
in age from thirty-six to fifty-seven, and 
were distributed throughout almost the 
whole length of the list. The two old 
est, indeed, being older thar any of the 
regular majors, could have been moved 
up indefinitely without being stopped. 
As they had not been selected for 
appointment as lieutenant colonels, how- 
ever, it would evidently have been 
improper to move them into that grade 
immediately. The board therefore as- 
signed to them places at such a distance 
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from the top of the list as to insure 
their passing one of the annual classi- 
fications before becoming entitled to pro- 
motion. 

The original promotion list is thus 


are appointed their names will be added 
at the foot, those appointed at one time 
being arranged in such order as may be 
prescribed by regulation—usually, no 
doubt, according to standing on examu- 


completed. As new second lieutenants nations. 


D 


Reduction of the Army 


It ought not to be necessary again to 
repeat the explanations and arguments 
so profusely made during the last few 
years to the effect that there is a close 
and vital correlation between reduction 
of the standing Army ard military train- 
ing of the people. This Nation would 
be better prepared for war, more secure 
against aggression—which is the only 
kind of foreign war that we need to 
be prepared for—with an army of only 
a hundred thousand men, but with mil- 
lions of its young men trained to become 
efficient officers and soldiers at short no- 
tice in an emergency, than it would be 
with a standing army of a million men 
and its citizenry entirely untrained. 

That is the consideration which needs 
to be paramount in all discussions of 
the size of our military establishment. 
To express it in mathematical terms, 
reduction of the Army may safely be 
made, to a certain point, in inverse ratio 
te the square of military training of the 
citizenry —Harvey's Weekly. 
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The O. R. C. Mess 
By Lieut. Col. James L. Frink, Infantry, O. R. C. 


NE day last January several of 
() us were gathered around a table 

in one of Minneapolis’s popular 
restaurants for our noonday lunch. 
Some of us were Reserve Officers, some 
were not, but all of us had seen service 
and were more or less interested in things 
military. The talk drifted back to the 
days of the war, and someone men- 
tioned having just received Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Bulletin No. 2, published from 
the office of the chief of infantry, Jan- 
uary 2. This started a discussion as to 
what the Reserve Officer could do to 
improve himself and as to methods par- 
ticularly adapted to his training and 
instruction. Nothing very definite sug- 
gested itself at that time, however. 
Several days later, after going over 
the problems that confronted us as 
Reserve Officers, the writer sent out 
a call for a luncheon to be held in the 
Gold Room of the Radisson Hotel for 
the purpose of further discussing the 
subject and deciding upon some definite 
course of action. 

This luncheon was held as scheduled, 
on Thursday, January 27. It was at- 
tended by about fifty Reserve Officers, 
several former Reserve Officers, Colonel 
Bjornstad, C. O., Fort Snelling, and sev- 
eral officers of his command. Following 
a general discussion, during the course 
of which different plans were proposed, 
an Organization Committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee was instructed 
to prepare a complete plan of organiza- 
tion along lines they considered best 
suited, draw up a tentative constitution 
and by-laws and report back at mess, 
to be held February 10. 


seg 


The personnel of the organization 
committee was as follows: Lieut. Col. 
J. L. Frink, Lieut. Col. John Butler, 
Major T. E. Parkhill, Major T. E. Dan- 
iels, Capt. A. L. Strong, Capt. S. C. 
Bryan, Lieut. L. L. Conrad and Lieut. 
J. S. Lincoln. Two plans were consid- 
ered by the committee. First: The for- 
mation of a mess to meet at some con- 
venient hour once or twice a month, at 
each meeting staging a program some- 
what on the order of the Rotarians or 
Kiwanians, except that the principal talk 
should be on some military subject of 
general interest. Second: To propose 
to one of the representative clubs in the 
city that they provide a special member- 
ship for Reserve Officers at a nominal 
sum, setting apart special rooms to be 
devoted to an Officers’ Club or mess; 
in other words, a club within a club. 

The second proposition met with con- 
siderable favor with many of the com- 
mittee, but was not deemed advisable 
because of the difficulty of its universal 
application throughout the country. Fur- 
ther, it would place the officers con- 
cerned under a certain obligation to the 
club extending its privileges, and this 
was not considered wise at the present 
time. Also the expense of such an un- 
dertaking would be certain to keep many 
officers out who ought to be in. 

The first proposition, the mess idea, 
was then taken up. The advantages of 
this plan were apparent. It would re- 
quire little if any additional time on 
the part of the members. We all had to 
eat. If at the same time we could gather 
in some professional benefit, so much 
the better. It was believed a larger per- 
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centage of Reserve Officers would turn 
out to a mess formation, and the plan 
provided for the maximum good to all 
with possibly the least expenditure of 
energy. The committee then decided to 
recommend the organization of the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps Mess of Minne- 
apolis. 

In laying out the general plan of the 
mess the committee had in mind the fol- 
lowing salient points: 

(a) An Officers’ Mess—preserving 
therein all the customs and traditions of 
the service—creation of an esprit de 
corps. 

(b) Get-together and get-acquainted 
affairs—good chow, good music, a real 
live lecture, not forgetting the “critique.” 

(c) A clearing house of professional 
ideas. 

(d) The professional culture of Re- 
serve Officers through military lectures 
to the mess, special study, and the as- 
signment of such special work as the 
various members might find the time 
to undertake. 

(e) To serve as a medium through 
which the War Department might quick- 
ly promulgate its ideas of training, etc. 

(f) Closer touch with the Regular 
Army and National Guard. 

(g) Spreading the gospel of good fel- 
lowship and professional pride through- 
out the country by aiding in the estab- 
lishment of similar organizations in 
other cities. 

(h) In general, the development of 
an organization especially adapted to 
the needs and requirements of the Re- 
serve Officer, without interfering to any 
great extent with his daily avocation, 
bearing in mind that if made too formal 
and binding it will defeat the very pur- 
pose for which intended. 

Following out the foregoing outline, 


the Organization Committee prepared 
the following constitution and by-laws, 
which clearly illustrate the elasticity and 
universal application of mess. These 
were adopted by unanimous vote of the 
mess, which met Thursday noon, Feb- 
ruary 10. 
CONSTITUTION 
of the 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
MESS OF MINNEAPOLIS 
ArTIcLe I 


Name and Objects of the Mess 

The name of this organization shall 
be the Officers’ Reserve Corps Mess of 
Minneapolis. The general purpose of 
this mess is the social and professional 
culture of its members. 


Artic.e II 
Membership 


Membership in this Mess shall be of 
three classes, viz: 
and Honorary. 

(a) The following are eligible for 
active membership: Any officer of the 
Officers Reserve Corps, United States 
Army. 

(b) The following are eligible for 
associate membership: 

1. Any former officer of the Officers 
Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 

2. Any officer of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, includ- 
ing Naval and Marine Reserve Officers, 
or any officer on the active list of the 
National Guard or Naval Militia of the 
United States, or any state, territory, of 
possession thereof. 

3. Any former officer of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 

(c) The following are eligible for 
Honorary membership: Any person so 


Active, Associate 








———— 
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elected by unanimous vote of the Board 
of Governors. 


Elections 


Each candidate for election to mem- 
bership in the Mess must have his name 
presented by at least two active mem- 
bers of the Mess. Such candidates shall 
be ballotted upon by the Board of Gov- 
ernors at their next meeting and two 
adverse ballots shall be sufficient to re- 
ject any candidate. 


Entrance Fees and Annual Dues 


When a candidate for active member- 
ship i. elected by the Board of Gover- 
nors, he shall within thirty days there- 
after pay to the Treasurer of this Mess 
an entrance fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
and shall thereupon become a member ; 
in the event of his failure to make such 
payment within such time his election 
shall be void. 

The annual dues required of all active 
and associate members of this Mess 
shall be not to exceed four dollars 
($4.00), to be paid in equal quarterly 
installments in advance on the first days 
of January, April, July, and October 
in each year. 

There will be no entrazce fee required 
of associate members and no entrance 
fee or annual dues for honorary mem- 
bers. 

Associate and honorary members 
shall not be entitled to vote at any meet- 
ing or to participate in any manner in 
the government of this Mess or in the 
management of its affairs, except that 
they may serve as members of social 
committees and participate in the direc- 
tion of purely social affairs. 


Articre III 
Government 


The government of this Mess is con- 


fined to a President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and a Board of Gov- 
ernors consisting of five members, all of 
whom shall be active members of this 
Mess. Not more than two members of 
this Board shall be elected from any 
one branch of the service. The officers 
of this Mess are ex-officio members of 
the Board of Governors. The officers 
and Board of Governors shall hold office 
for one year, except that of the candi- 
dates for Board of Governors the two 
receiving the greatest number of votes 
shall hold office for two years. 


Annual Meetings 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Mess shall be held on the last Thursday 
of January in each year at eight-thirty 
o'clock (8:30) p. m. for the election of 
officers and a Board of Governors and 
the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before such meeting, 
and the officers and Board of Governors 
will hold office from the date of their 
election. 


ArtTicLe 1V 
Meetings 
The members shall meet at Mess at 
least once each month at such time and 
place as may be selected by the Board 
of Governors, and each member present 
shall be assessed the cost of one ration. 


ARTICLE V 
Amendment 
Amendments to this Constitution may 
be made at any meeting of the Mess 
by a two-thirds vote of the active mem- 
bers present and voting. Notice of 
proposed amendments to this Constitu- 
tion shall be furnished to the Secretary, 
and he shall cause the same to be mailed 
to members at least five days before the 
date of such meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 
Articie | 
The active members present at any 

meeting of the Mess shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of all busi- 
ness, and a majority of the members of 
the Board of Governors shall constitute 
a quorum of such board. At all meet- 
ings of the Mess or of the Board, a 
majority vote of such quorum shall pre- 
vail, except as otherwise provided by the 
Constitution or these By-Laws. No 
member may be represented by proxy. 

Articie II 

Elections 
The officers and Board of Governors 

of this Mess shall be elected by ballot at 
the annual meeting according to rules 
laid down by the Board of Governors 
and approved by a vote of the Mess. 


Articre Ill 
Powers of the Board of Governors 


The Board of Governors is expressly 
authorized : 

1. To admit and expel members by 
ballot, two adverse ballots excluding and 
a two-thirds majority in favor of ex- 
pulsion expelling ; 

2. To forfeit the membersnip of any 
member of the Mess for non-payment 
ot dues, assessments or any other indebt- 
edness, or for any misconduct, and the 
Board of Governors shall be the ex- 
clusive judge of what constitutes mis- 
conduct ; 

3. To fix and remit penalties for the 
violation of the Constitution or the By- 
Laws of the Mess. 

4. To call special meeting of the 
Mess, written notice of such meetings 
being mailed at least three days prior 
to the date of such meeting; 

5. To elect such permanent commit- 


tees as it may deem necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the organization. 


Reports 


The Board of Governors shall report 
the state of the organization to the Mess 
at the annual meetings, and at such 
other times as the Mess may direct. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Board of Governors is authorized 
to pass upon all questions pertaining to 
the eligibility of applicants to member- 
ship and to determine finally the rights, 
classification, and status of the several 
members. 


ARTICLE V 
Indebtedness 


No debt beyond the ordinary operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses of this 
Mess shall be created without the ex- 
press consent of the Mess at one of its 
regular meetings. 


ARTICLE V1 


The President, or in his absence the 
Vice-President, shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Mess and of the Board of 
Governors. In the event of their ab- 
sence, the presiding officer will be se- 
lected by the Board of Governors. The 
Treasurer shall keep the accounts and 
report them monthly to the Board of 
Governors. The Secretary shall keep 
the records of the Mess and give notice 
of all meetings. All checks shall be 
signed by the President and Treasurer, 
or in the absence of either one or both 
of them, the Vice-President or the Sec- 
retary may sign in place of either the 
President or Treasurer. 


Artic.te VII 


The Board of Governors is hereby 
authorized and directed to adopt and 
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procure a seal for the official use of this 
Mess. 


Artic.Le VIII 


The Board of Governors shall meet 
at least once each month at such time 
and place as it may decide. 


ArTicLe IX 


Amendments 

Amendments to these By-Laws may 
be made at any meeting of the Mess by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members 
present and voting. Notice of proposed 
amendments to these By-Laws shall be 
furnished to the Secretary and he shall 
cause the same to be mailed to members 
at least five days before the date of such 
meeting. 

Following the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws the Mess imme- 
diately proceeded to the election of the 
following officers, and became a going 
concern: Lieut. Col. J. L. Frink, Presi- 


dent; Major Geo. O. Huey, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Lieut. J. O. Lincoln, Secretary ; 
Lieut. L. F. Ainsworth, Treasurer; 
Major C. A. Lyman, Lieut. Col. John 
Butler, Lieut. L. L. Conrad, Major Geo. 
E. Parkhill, and Capt. LeRoy Bowen, 
Board of Governors. The Commanding 
Officer and all officers on duty at Fort 
Snelling and in the City of Minneapolis 
were elected to membership. 

While this idea no doubt has many 
imperfections, it is believed it meets the 
requirements of the immediate situation. 
In any plan put forward it must be borne 
in mind that the Reserve Officer has 
first of all to earn a living. Time to 
him is most valuable, but, as mentioned 
before, all of us have to eat. If we com- 
bine something we have to do with 
something we should do, we have a very 
desirable combination and one that 
surely ought to produce some reallv 
worth while results. 


® 


Governor Boyle Favors Voluntary 
Military Training 
There is much to be said in favor of 
Universal Military Training and as 
much to be said against it. 
Those who advocate it in America 




















with any expectation of seeing it real- 
ized soon, seem to me, however, to be 
totally out of touch with public senti- 
ment. I deem it to be as unlikely at 
this age as a flight to the moon. If I 
am right, should we not address our- 
selves to the more practical problem of 
reviving interest in volunteer training? 
Emmet D. Boyte, 
Governor of Nevada. 

In the consideration of any system 
of voluntary training measures will 

~ve to be taken to reach the “slacker” 
who is always with us.) 
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A Visit to the Infantry Tank Center, Franklin 


Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md. 
By Colonel Ss. D. Rockenback, Infantry 


I. TANKs 


1. Mechanical Warfare 


HE object of a machine is to con- 
centrate power in a usable form, 
where wanted, in a small space, 
and under the control of a few men. 
The machines of war differ from those 
of industry in that they must have the 
mobility of the men who employ them. 
Mechanical warfare is restrained by 
two things: The cost and difficulty of 
quantity production of the machines, 
and the fetich as to the skill required of 
the operators. In general, it may be 
that the machine which dem- 
onstrates the ability to do the work of 
many soldiers with a few cannot be 
long unemployed. Specifically, the cost 
and quantity production can be handled 
by producing only a few of the ap- 
proved types and keeping the tools 
and jigs on hand for quantity produc- 
tion. In addition, if the essential parts 
of the war machine can be made com- 
mercially valuable, they will be avail- 
able in quantities for war. The 
valuable mechanic on a machine is the 
one who handles one thing only till it 
becomes routine and a habit. He must 
be trained till he becomes a specialist. 
He requires no super-intelligence. The 
World War demonstrated that machine 
operators could be made in less time 
than combat soldiers. 
By keeping the general principles in 
mind, an intelligent view of the tank 
appears. 


said 


2. The Réle and and Functions of Tanks 


The travail of stabilized warfare, 
caused by elaborate field fortifications, 
especially trenches and wire entangle- 
ments, and the employment of innumer- 
able machine guns, produced the tank. 
Gas was soon countered by the gas 
mask. Enormous employment of guns 
with thousands of tons of ammunition 
further stabilized the situation, and was 


countered by organization of the 


defense in depth. 
The tank was built to restore the 
balance between power and mobility 


that is essential for victory in war; to 
crush obstacles and carry gun power 
into and beyond the enemy’s lines so 
that an overwhelming number of in- 
fantry could reach the enemy. 

The rdéle of the tank is to assist the 
infantry by increasing its fire power at 
critical points and times and to make 
paths through difficult obstacles. They 
must have great speed in order to throw 
the balance of power at the different 
critical points and in order to protect 
themselves. 

There is no such thing as an independ- 
ent tank attack with the machines of 
today. The tanks are an auxiliary of 
the infantry. 

The tactics of tanks conform to that 
of the infantry. According to circum- 
stances, tanks may precede the infantry 
in attack, accompany it, or follow it. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
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weapon of the tanks is the tank. It is 
a land cruiser capable of crossing 
country that a rifleman can; must have 
great speed, protection for its crew, 
and ability to reach and concentrate 
great gun power on strong points. It 
is a machine which enables its guns to 
operate with a fraction of the personnel 
required otherwise. 

The light tank company, operated 
by 200 men, has a gun power equal 
to three machine gun companies (war 
strength) which require 420 men. 

The medium tank company, operated 
by 200 men, has a gun power of 334 
batteries of 6-pounder guns and 334 
machine gun companies, which require 


1,275 men. 
A heavy tank company operated by 


320 men, has a gun power of eight bat- 
teries of 6-pounder guns and ten ma 
chine gun companies, which require 
3,000 men. 

This comparison does not consider 
the greatest value—that of the machine 
itself as an obstacle destroyer and 
demoralizer. 

What is desired here is to show the 
nature and power of the new weapon 
the infantry has acquired, and to make 
evident the necessity for a careful 
study of it. 

The tanks in use today, badly af 
flicted with childhood troubles, are, 
compared to the tank of the next war, 
as the first locomotive is to the one of 
today. What the tank should be is be- 
ing demonstrated by a machine today. 





3. Organization 
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The object of the tank school is to 
prepare the individual for the duty of 
a tank soldier. The training is prac- 
tical, and efficiency is determined by 
performance. The following roucine is 
followed : 

The recruit, the first month, is given 
an intensive course in the training and 
duties of the soldier, to include the 
school of the company. He is then 
started in one mechanical school and 
one gunnery school. On satisfactory 
completion and display of sufficient 
intelligence he may start on reconnais- 
sance or signaling. On completion he 
is assigned to a tank company for 
platoon and compuny work. Tank 
drivers from the companies are sent to 
the motor vehicle school. Thus all the 
personnel in the center is used for 
training. It is in the company that the 
practice is given that makes the skilled 
tank operator. 


4. Mechanical Organization 

(a) Technical Maintenance: 

The Ordnance Department secures by 
manufacture or purchase all tank equip- 
ment required by the tanks. 

The tanks give general specifications 
for what they want; the Ordnance De- 
partment design, produce and deliver at 
the rail head, where they maintain a 
H. M. O. R. S. for tuning up and re- 


pairing. 


(b) Tactical Maintenance: 

In the zone of the advance mainte- 
nance is performed by tank personnel ; 
that is, replacing broken or damaged 
parts. The divisional company, bat- 
talions, and brigades have mobile repair 
shops and maintenance units. 


II 
(a) Divisional Company of light 
tanks at peace strength marching to po- 
sition of readiness. 


Personnel: 5 
soldiers. 

Materiel: 24 fighting tanks, 1 radio 
tank, 25 Mack trucks for tanks, 1 
artillery repair truck, 1 artillery supply 
truck, 6 cargo trucks, 1 light supply 
truck, 1 gas truck, 1 automobile, 2 
motorcycles. 

Total: 63 motor vehicles, 1 kitchen 
trailer, 1 water trailer, 10 37-mm. guns, 
15 machine guns. 

(b) Visits Schools 

Reconnaissance, 37-mm. 
pounder gun, machine 
school, light 
mechanical, shops. 


officers and 105 


gun, ©- 
gun, radio 
mechanical, heavy 
(c) Maneuver 

Attack of regiment of infantry sup- 
ported by one platoon of heavy tanks 
and one company of light tanks is held 
up by machine gun nests on a hill and 
in a woods. 

To show the operation of the light, 
the heavy, and the radio tank. 
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III. Data on THE TANKS OPERATED 




































































, Remarks 
Light 
Type | Mark VIII as to what 
| Renault is desired 
' 

Length 12’10” 34’ To canti- 
lever 9 
trench. 

Height. 76%" 10’3” As low as 

possible. 

Width. 5’9”" 8’, sponsons || De ter - 

out, 12’ mined by 
width of 
| || freight car 
} an 
traffic. 
Plotation. | € hard| 13.5 and || Less than a 
surface, 6.8; 45 man, 9 Ibs. 
on soft sur- per sq. in. 
face, 4.7. 

Trench cross- | 6’ 17’ Minimum of 

ing. %. 

Slopes. % and #|% and 5’ |) 1/1 for rail- 

vert. vert. way em- 
bankments 

Clearance. | 13-3/16” 20” Not less than 

| 18” so as to 

| et over 

| oulders 
and logs. 

Armor. Protection Same as for || Protection 

against a.p.| Renault. against 50 
bullets and cal. a.p. 
shell frag- 
ments. 
Speed. 1 to S$ miles | 1 to 5 miles || Not less than 
per hour. per hour. 12 miles per 
hour across 
country. 20 
miles per 
hour on 
roads. 

Radius of ac- | 25 miles. 80 miles. Minimum of 

tion on one 50 miles. 

fill. 

Guns. 10-37s, 32-6 pdrs., Minimum of 

15 m.g. 80 m.g. cannon 
and 2 m.g.s. 
per 

Ammunition. | 238 shells or | 208 shells or || As much as 

4,200 m.g. 15,000 m.g. possible. 

No. tanks per | 24 fighting | 16 fighting || Not lessthan 

Co. and 1 radio.} including 15. 

radio. 
How  oper- | By 2 men. 1 officer and || As few as 
ated. 10 men. necessary 
for efficient 
operation. 
Communica- | Runner,|Runner Radio tele- 
, radio. | semaphore, |} phone. 





radio. 























Enlisted Strength of the Regular Army 
By Major Thomas W. Hammond, General Staff Corps, U. S. Army 


this country the Congress of the 

United States in the act of June 
4, 1920, placed on the statute books the 
legal authority to organize in time of 
peace an army that can be used in time 
of war. This act also reorganizes the 
Regular Army in accordance with sound 
organizational and fundamental military 
principles, and for the first time in our 
legislative history definitely charges the 
Regular Army with a mission which 
contemplates preparation for war. Here- 
tofore legislative restrictions have 
operated to prevent, or at least have 
failed to encourage, practical war pre- 
paration in time of peace. For ex- 
ample, the organization of the Army has 
been so definitely prescribed by Con- 
gress that studies of organization had to 
be confined generally to theory, except 
that upon occasions provisional organi- 
zations have been formed with difficulty 
for short periods of time for trial and 
experiment; but such a thing as practi- 
cal, continuing study of the development 
of organizations for war purposes was 
impossible; a sufficient number of offi- 
cers was never authorized to permit the 
development of a system of military edu- 
cation in the Army, and before 1911 any 
assistance that civilian schools and col- 
leges and the National Guard received 
from Regular Army officers was given 
at the expense of the tactical organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army, which were 
short handed by the number of officers 
detailed away on these duties. As a 
matter of fact, except that it resulted in 
having in the country at the outbreak 


Pi the first time in the history of 


of war a limited number of partially 
trained Regular Army officers and a few 
well-disciplined enlisted men, all of the 
money heretofore expended on the Re- 
gular Army did little to prepare the Na- 
tion to meet a war emergency. That 
the Regular Army has responded to the 
succeeding war emergencies as it has is 
due more to the lofty spirit of thorough- 
ness, of discipline, and of duty which 
springs from the hallowed ground of 
West Point and permeates the whole 
Army than it is to the technical and tacti- 
cal training the officers have had during 
years of peace. The Regular Army has 
been regarded by the people generally 
as a Federal police force. Any other 
mission was almost entirely lost sight 
of until recent years. Even in the Army 
itself it was felt that an officer was going 
outside of and beyond what was required 
of him if he devoted his time to the 
study of duties pertaining to the General 
Staff and high command. Wasn't it 
Stonewall Jackson who resigned from 
the Army in order that he might have 
time to study the art of war? And only 
a few years ago the course at Leaven- 
worth was looked upon more as a luxury 
of learning than as a necessary and vital 
part of an army officer’s training. 

But this act of June 4 contemplates 
something very different. While it is 
based on the fundamental American 
principle that any war of the future must 
be fought by the citizen soldier—it con- 
templates professional military educa- 
tion and war preparation in time of 
peace. It contemplates a military school 
system for teaching all phases of the 
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art and science of war ; the development 
of organization, of armament and equip- 
ment, of systems of supply, and of 
methods of mobilization that will work 
practically when the emergency comes 
and during its existence. 

It contemplates a preparation in time 
of peace that will insure a reasonable 
degree of efficiency and economy in the 
expenditure of the vast sums of money 
that any war will cost and that must 
be furnished by the Congress without 
hesitation and without time then to in- 
quire carefully how it will be spent, and 
a degree of efficiency on the battlefield 
that will give to the boys who go out to 
fight a reasonable chance for their lives. 
Of course this act does not provide for 
the actual training of the boy in time 
of peace. That training, whatever he 
gets, he will get after the emergency 
comes. But it provides that the machine 
in which he is to serve will be ready for 
him to step into at the moment war is 
declared. Whether or not the boy will 
be trained in time of peace is a question 
yet to be decided. However democratic 
universal military training may be, how- 
ever beneficial it may be to the individual 
and to the Nation, it is, in the minds of 
many good people, perhaps a majority of 
them, a wholly un-American principle. 
The boys who will go out to fight in 
the front line trenches, if they could ap- 
preciate what they are going up against, 
would probably vote over-whelmingly 
for the training in time of peace that 
would fit them for their job in war and 
would insure them a decent chance for 
their lives on the field of battle; but 
they are and always will be in such a 
minority that their voting strength on 
such a question can not easily be com- 
puted. It was a German officer who 
said, “The American soldier is hard to 


stop, but easy to kill.” In that remark 
he paid a magnificent tribute to the 
courage of the American boy and laid a 
very solemn indictment against his 
parents who had prevented him from re- 
ceving in time of peace that training 
which would have made him equally 
hard to kill. 

Under the national military policy laid 
down in the act of June 4, the mission of 
the Regular Army is clearly determined 
It have been defined by the War De- 
partment in the following language : 


The mission of the Regular Army is: 


(a) To provide adequate garrisons 
in peace and in war for our overseas pos- 
sessions. 

(b) To provide adequate peace gar- 
risons for the coast defenses within the 
continental limits of the United States 

(c) To provide adequate personne! 
for the development and training of the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. 

(d) To provide the necessary per- 
sonnel for the overhead of the Army of 
the United States, wherein the duties are 
of a continuing nature. 

(e) To provide an adequate, or- 
ganized, balanced, and effective expedi- 
tionary force, which shall be available 
for emergencies within the continental 
limits of the United States or elsewhere 
and which will serve as a model for the 
organization, discipline, and training of 
the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. 


This act and this mission are based on 
the theory that there is danger of 
another war—not now necessarily, nor 
a year from now, but ten, twenty, or 
forty years from now; in other words, 
that at some time in the future our 
people may again be confronted with a 
great war emergency. Of course, it 
cannot be definitely proven that there 
will be another war. Neither can it be 
definitely proven that any particular per- 
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son will die. But the history of the 
human race and what is going on in the 
world right now indicate that both will 
happen. 

And this mission has been imposed 
upon the Regular Army in order that 
the Nation may be reasonably prepared 
when that war comes. The law provides 
for about 17,000 officers and a maximum 
ot 280,000 enlisted men for the Regular 
Army. With this force the mission of 
the Regular Army must be carried out. 
The policy of maintaining a huge stand- 
ing army in time of peace as the force 
to be used to fight a war is unsound 
as a measure of national defense. Mod- 
ern war must be waged by the nation in 
arms. For this reason Congress pro- 
vided in the act of June 4 that the war 
army should consist of the Regular 
Army and a great citizen army composed 
of the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Of these three compo- 
nents the Regular Army is the most ex- 
pensive to maintain, but it also has the 
most important mission to perform in 
time of peace, while the Organized Re- 
serves is the least expensive to maintain 
and has the least important mission to 
perform in time of peace, although it 
will furnish the great bulk of the forces 
used in war. 

To maintain a regular army in this 
country is expensive—much more ex- 
pensive than in other countries of the 
world. This is primarily due to the fact 
that the American soldier must be well 
paid, well fed, well clothed, and well 
sheltered. The people wouldn’t have it 
otherwise, and the Army couldn't get 
men if this were not the case. But it 
costs money, and that makes the strength 
of the Army an exceedingly practical 
question. What is the minimum enlist- 
ed strength (because practically every- 
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one agrees it should be maintained at 
the minimum strength) of the Regular 
Army in time of peace? It is a question 
of vital interest to every American be- 
cause it is a question that affects his 
taxes at all times, and his life, liberty, 
and property when war comes. 

There is one governing principle in 
determining the strength of the Regu- 
lar Army. It has little or nothing to 
do with the present unrest in the world 
at large, because in any case we assume 
danger of war when we admit the neces- 
sity of preparing for war. It has little 
or nothing to do with unrest in our 
own county, because the history of our 
country shows that a small Federal po- 
lice force could handle all such problems 
in time of peace (though it is wel! to 
call attention here to the fact that the 
Regular Army may function as a Fed- 
eral police force in such emergencies, 
and to act as such is in fact one of its 
missions because we actually have it, 
and having it, any other Federal police 
force is unnesessary). But these factors 
enter only incidentally into determining 
the strength of the Regular Army, al- 
though they are important factors in 
determining the strength of the Organ- 
ized Reserves and the National Guard. 

The great controlling factor in de- 
terming the strength of the Regular 
Army is the mission of the Regular 
army in this matter of war preparation. 
The Regular Army is a professional 
body of soldiers maintained in time of 
peace for the purpose of insuring prepa- 
ration for war. That is the reason for 
its existence. That is its great mission. 
And it is only after a careful considera- 
tion of this great controlling factor that 
its commissioned and enlisted strength 
can be determined. Such consideration 
indicates that with less than 17,000 offi- 
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cers and 200,000 enlisted men (exclu- 
sive of the Philippine Scouts) this mis- 
sion cannot be effectively carried out. 

The strength and character of our 
overseas garrisons has been the subject 
of study for many year.s These studies 
involve both military and naval prob- 
lems. To meet the military and naval 
peace requirements a military force of 
35,000 enlisted men, in addition to the 
native troops in the Philippine Islands, 
is the minimum for these garrisons— 
Porto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines (including China), and Alaska. 

To garrison the fixed fortifications of 
the coast defenses within the continental 
limits of the United States requires a 
minimum fo 12,000 enlisted men. 

The training of the National Guard, 
the Organized Reserve, and the R. O. 
T. C. requires enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army detailed permanently with 
these forces, and also certain units of 
the Regular Army at the annual training 
camps and maneuvers. The minimum 
number of enlisted men required for 
these purposes, exclusive of those units 
that are used for these purposes but are 
otherwise accounted for in this paper, 
such, for example, as a Regular Army 
division, is about 12,000. 

The overhead of the Army of the 
United States includes enlisted men for 
administrative and supply purposes at all 
posts, stations, headquarters, plants, etc., 
and school detachments and school 
troops at the general and special service 
schools and at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. The war dem- 
onstrated that a thorough, complete, and 
efficient army school system covering all 
phases of the study of the art and sci- 
ence of war must be developed and 
maintained in time of peace. For these 
purposes about 38,000 enlisted men are 
required. 


The World War caught us in a com- 
plete state of unpreparedness, so far as 
the special and technical units are con- 
cerned which go to make up the great 
bulk of the corps and army troops and 
the G H Q Reserve. As a matter of 
fact in this war it was far worse than 
that. As one of the most illustrous and 
distinguished officers of our Army has 
said, “On April 6, 1917, the infantry 
didn’t know what organization it should 
have or what weapons the infantry sol- 
dier should carry with him to the field 
of battle.” The various types of air- 
craft; of anti-aircraft armament and 
equipment ; of railway mounts for heavy 
artillery ; of tanks; of heavy mobile artil- 
lery, etc., etc., must be developed in time 
of peace, and enough known of the tech- 
nical side of these matters and of the 
proper organization of these units and 
of the methods of training, so the war 
expansion will not be delayed while we 
are trying to find out about them after 
the war is declared and we discover 
them in the hands of the enemy. It is 
necessary for the Army to know in time 
of peace what it needs in time of war 
and how to use it. For these special 
units not less than 35,000 men are re- 
quired. 

Success or failure in war is deter- 
mined very largely by the proper or im- 
proper functioning of combat divisions. 
That every officer should have some 
service in time of peace in the type of 
division he is to serve in in time of 
war is beyond question, and that the 
units which make up a division should 
be tested in time of peace as to organi- 
zation, equipment, and armament is also 
undebatable. We must have at least one 
war strength division. As many officers 
as possible should have experience as di- 
vision staff officers. The minimum num- 
ber of Regular Army combat divisions 
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that should be maintained in time of 
peace is a debatable question. The mo- 
bilization plan contemplates that the 
Regular Army will furnish nine di- 
visions for the initial mobilization. That 
number or something less must be the 
minimum. From the standpoint of ge- 
ography alone there should be at least 
four—one on the Mexican border, one 
on the Pacific coast, one in the Middle 
West, and one on the Atlantic coast. 
This is the irreducible minimum. Other 
considerations may add to this number, 
but no consideration will reduce it. For 
these four divisions about 50,000 en- 
listed men are required. 

The cavalry requires about 18,000 en- 
listed men. 

Adding these totals together, it is 
found that 200,000 enlisted men (exclu- 
sive of the Philippine Scouts) are re- 
quired as the minimum peace strength 
of the Regular Army. 

As stated elsewhere in this paper, such 
a force is expensive to maintain. In fact 
the amount seems huge if we count the 
number of dollars required to maintain 
it. But a large number of dollars in one 
case may be only a small number in an- 
other case. To a man whose total 
wealth is five hundred dollars one hun- 
dred dollars seems a very large sum, 
but to a man worth a million one hun- 
dred dollars is practically nothing. It is 
all a matter of relative values. So in 
considering the expense of maintaining 
the Regular Army in time of peace it is 
necessary to do something more than 
merely count the dollars. The matter 
must be considered and discussed and 
finally dteermined from the standpoint 
of relative expense. 

National defense is national insurance. 
It is insurance against the loss of the 
national wealth. It is more than that— 
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it is insurance against the waste of the 
lives of the boys who go out to fight, 
and it is insurance against the loss of 
our form of government. It consists 
of both military and naval prepared- 
ness. How much can the Government 
afford to pay as an annual premium for 
this insurance? The amount ought to 
bear some relation to the value of the 
thing insured. The value of the lives 
that would be wasted and of our form 
of government cannot be computed in 
dollars, but the national wealth can be. 
Conservative estimates place it at some- 
thing more than two hundred billion dol- 
lars. An insurance rate of one-half of 
one per cent is not unreasonable. If this 
principle is accepted the annual cost of 
the whole military and naval program 
would not be unreasonably high if it 
were fixed somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of one billion dollars, or one-half 
of one per cent of the national wealth. 

A Regular Army of 17,000 officers and 
200,000 enlisted men, functioning under 
normal conditions in the Army can be 
maintained for about three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. In addition to this 
the military part of the preparedness 
program requires a reasonable amount 
specifically allowed for the development 
of the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserve, and the R. O. T. C., in order 
that these forces, with the assistance of 
the Regular Army, may be completely 
organized, partially equipped, and par- 
tially trained in time of peace. With 
this allowance, and all other expenses 
required for purely military purposes, 
the total annual amount necessary for 
the effective development of the military 
program will be well under one-fourth 
of one per cent of the national wealth. 

A Regular Army of 17,000 officers 
and 200,000 enlisted men is the mini- 
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mum peace establishment that can ef- 
fectively carry out a mission which is 
based on the American principle of na- 
tional defense and which has for its pur- 
pose a reasonable degree of military 
preparation in time of peace to meet a 
war emergency. To maintain this min- 


imum force and thereby accomplish the 
purpose for which the Regular Army 
exists is wise and economical. To main- 
tain less than this minimum force and 
thereby fail to accomplish the purpose 
for which the Regular Army exists is 
both foolish and wasteful. 


D 


True Value of Military Training 


The true value of military training is 
that it establishes intimate association, 
acquaintance and comradeship amongst 
boys of every class and grade of our 
people, and makes the rich and the 
poor, the rural and the urban, the na- 
tive and the foreign know and under- 
stand each other as nothing else wiil; 
it teaches the poorer boys, who have 
not the training in athletics provided 
by the expensive preparatory schools 
and the colleges, the value of physical 
training, personal hygiene and health, 
and it prepares them to conserve their 
own lives if ever called upon in war 
by teaching them how to avoid needless 
exposure and foolish risks. Moreover, 
it will practically insure us against war, 
for no nation will ever attack us if we 
are prepared to summon our full mili- 
tary strength in short order. 


R. S. Lovett, 


Chairman Executive Committee, 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
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Who Won Tannenberg? 


In the March, 1916, number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL there was published 
the translation of an account of the Battle of Tannenberg, that decisive conflict 
on the eastern front that stopped the Russian advance into East Prussia. 

At the time Hindenburg and Ludendorff were hailed throughout the world 
as the master minds that conceived the plans of operation and carried them into 
effect. Now there comes to us in the “Nineteenth Century” an article by F. Sef- 
‘on Delmer, in which he shows conclusively that neither Hindenburg nor Luden- 
dorff had a hand in the strategic and tactical decision in question. The plans 
hed already been made and their execution started upon before they arrived 


anywhere near the scene of the great conflict. Mr. Delmer was in Germany 


at the time and claims to be familiar with the details. His article, in part, follows. 


East Prussian front was treated 
as a kind of military stepchild. 
he troop trains and the heavy artillery 
all flowed westward to France and Bel- 
gium. To the west, too, went the 
flower of Germany’s generals and staff 
officers. In the first week of August, 
1914, neither the Kaiser nor his Gen- 
eral Staff on the K6nigsplatz dreamed 
of fighting a simultaneous offensive on 
two fronts. They underestimated Rus- 
sia’s strength and Russia’s promptness 
and only posted the weak Eighth Army 
consisting of the Ist, 17th and 20th 
Army Corps, the First Reserve Army 
Corps, and the Third Reserve Division, 
supported by Landwehr regiments and 
Landsturm—along the East Prussian 
border, spreading them out fanwise. 
These troops were intended to act 
merely as a containing force until the 
swift sledge-hammer blows of Ger- 
many’s Polyphemic artillery with sud- 
den onslaught had smitten France to 
pieces. Then the victorious armies of 
the west were to turn and cross to 
Russia, to finish the work the Austrian 
armies had begun. 
Today, when in the light of history 


A T THE beginning of the war the 


we reflect on the gigantic hazards of 
such a game, we cannot but think that 
the Germans were mad to play it. The 
theory of interior lines had intoxicated 
them. But ere the war was out both 
man and beast had had more than 
enough of being rushed from one edge 
of the Fatherland to the other. For 
three years the iron rails between the 
Rhine front and the East Prussian- 
Polish front were never to cool, and 
the clanking of wagons and gun trucks 
being hurled across Germany never to 
cease. This was not the form of war 
that Germany had contemplated. The 
ideal theory of interior lines provides 
for the alternate attack from a central 
position on the still separate armies of 
converging foes. As soon as the cen- 
tral army has to meet converging at- 
tacks simultaneously its central posi- 
tion, instead of being an advantage, be- 
comes a weakness and a peril. It was 
not until the night of Gumbinnen, the 
20th of August, 1914, that the grave 
decision was taken by the German Gen- 
eral Staff to send reinforcements, 
which could ill be spared, from the 
western to the eastern front. This de- 
cision, arrived at under Russian pres- 
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sure, was an infidelity to the theory of 
the interior lines. In the opinion of 
Von Kluck it lost Germany the Marne 
and, with the Marne, the war. 

It is evident that the vital importance 
of Russia’s efforts in the East Prussian 
campaign of August, 1914, has been un- 
reasonably obscured by the tactical de- 
feat of the Rusian armies in the battles 
that immediately followed Gumbinnen. 
Future studies of the war will bring 
Gumbinnen, even more than Tannen- 
berg, into closest strategical connection 
with the failure of the Germans on the 
Marne and bind us forever in gratitude 
to the Russians for the part they played. 

The real facts of Gumbinnen have 
hitherto been suppressed by the Ger- 
man authorities. Through the conse- 
quent ignorance of the German public 
as to the real facts, Ludendorff is en- 
abled, in his recently published Me- 
moirs, to create quite a wrong impres- 
sion with regard to the part he played 
in the subsequent battles of Tannen- 
berg and the Masurian Lakes. No one, 
of course, will think the Germans did 
wrong to suppress the facts of Gum- 
binnen in the first year of the war. 
The Russians might have learned from 
these details valuable lessons which 
there would still have been time to apply 
in other East Prussian campaigns. 
Ludendorff’s equivocation on the sub- 
ject is prompted chiefly by personal 
motives and by the desire to exalt his 
own strategic genius by taking to him- 
self the credit of a decision he never 
made. 

When Ludendorff came on the scene 
in East Prussia on the afternoon of 
the 22nd of August the strategic deci- 
sions that led to Tannenburg had al- 
ready been taken. The East Prussian 
campaign of the troops under General 


von Prittwitz had been a very short 
one. In the third week of August the 
commander of the 8th Army resolved to 
attack Rennenkampf, who had crossed 
the frontier at Eydtkuhnen and was 
now astride the Konigsberg railway 
line on his march westwards. The first 
encounter of the two armies took place 
at Stallupénen on the 17th of August 
Von Prittwitz was astounded, and not 
a little dismayed, at the strength re- 
vealed by the Russian counter-attack, 
and retired on the 18th of August, 
fighting and tearing up the railway lines 
as he retreated in the direction of Kén- 
igsberg. He was closely followed by 
the Russians, who were developed along 
a strong front indicated by the line 
Pillkallen — Stallup6nen -— Goldap. 
Von Prittwitz, who in the meantime 
had assembled all his available forces 
in a desperate attempt to break the on- 
coming wave, determined to halt and 
give battle at Gumbinnen. He had 
called up the 17th Army Corps by rail 
and: posted it behind the river Ange- 
rapp. The First Reserve Corps went 
into position on his right flank. The 
First Army Corps, which had borne 
the brunt of the fighting at Stallupdnen, 
drew out on the left flank to the north 
of Gumbinnen. 

On the night of the 18th of August 
Von Mackensen, who was in command 
of the German center, advanced under 
cover of darkness and at 2 a. m. on the 
19th, when the tops of the fir-trees 
were beginning to show out against the 
eastern sky, hurled his West Prussians 
against the Russian center. Under this 
catapult assault the Russians at first 
appeared to give way. Then, to the 
amazement of the German staff, Mack- 
ensen’s troops found themselves con- 
fronted with Russian field works that 
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were admirably placed and skilfully 
served and by infantry that dug them- 
selves in with the swiftness of moles. 
Worse still, the Russian artillery fire 
was appalling in its weight and accu- 
racy. Ere nightfall Mackensen found 
that he had two whole batteries shot to 
pieces where they stood. The failure 
of the German center, in spite of all 
its stubborn valor, to drive in the op- 
ponents’ lines was accompanied by the 
failure of the attack on the wings. It 
was a position to try the nerves of any 
general. Von Prittwitz, to add to his 
embarrassment, at nightfall received 
definite news that another large Russian 
army under Samsonoff was converging 
on Kénigsberg from the direction of 
the river Narew in the southeast, in a 
line that would cut right through all 
his lines of communication. He seemed 
completely to lose his head. 

With his small army held between 
Rennenkampf and Samsonoff, Von 
Prittwitz already felt like a nut in the 
grip of the nut-crackers. In a fever 
of anxiety he gave orders for a retreat 
behind the Vistula. The dykes on the 
Frisches Haff, the big lagoon between 
Danzig and Konigsberg, were to be cut 
and the Elbing plain flooded. Only the 
fortresses were to retain their war gar- 
risons and to hold out. Mackensen 
got orders to retire under cover of 
night, breaking touch with the Rus- 
sians as best he might and leaving his 
lost guns behind him. Throughout the 
dark starlight of that sultry summer 
night, the retreat of troops and horses, 
dead-beat with marching and fighting, 
took place. 

At 10 p. m. Lieutenant Colonel 
Hoffman, Deputy Chief of Staff, went 
to Von Prittwitz and tried to convince 
him that a retreat behind the Vistula 


spelt disaster. He urged on his chief 
that the one hope left was to feign a 
retreat on Konigsberg, turn southeast 
against Samsonoff with every available 
man, and defeat him before Rennen- 
kampf could come to his assistance. 
Von Prittwitz proved incapable of lis- 
tening to strategic arguments of such 
audacity, and his Chief of Staff, Von 
Waldersee, was equally deaf to Hoff- 
man’s advice. Then it was that Hoff- 
man, in the stress of dire necessity, 
suddenly made up his mind to denounce 
his commander-in-chief for incom- 
petence. He telegraphed to Von 
Moltke, telling him the real state of 
affairs, arguing against the plan of 
a retreat to the Vistula and expressing 
the belief that Von Prittwitz was suf- 
fering from a nervous breakdown. 
The answer came back from Von 
Moltke that same night suspending 
Von Prittwitz from his command and 
giving Hoffman carte blanche to adopt 
such temporary measures as he thought 
fit. The imminence of the Russian 
menace wrung from Von Moltke the 
momentous decision, moreover, to 
detach two army corps and a cavalry 
division from the western front. These, 
did not arrive on the scene till after 
Tannenberg. 

The only news Berlin got of Stallu- 
ponen and Gumbinnen was that these 
two places had 
“victories.” 

By general consent Von Prittwitz was 
henceforth consigned to oblivion. It 
dared not be said that a German gen- 
eral had lost his head. Ludendorff in 
his Memoirs does not so much as men- 
tion his name, for the additional reason 
that he would have had to tell how 
Prittwitz was superseded by Hoffman 
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and that it was Hoffman who had con- 
ceived the idea of Tannenberg. 

To their unspeakable relief, the re- 
treating Germans found that Rennen- 
kampf, instead of pressing home 
his victory, was following in most 
leisurely fashion. Whether from over- 
confidence that his prey could not 
escape or from overcautiousness, it 1s 
hard to say. The Russian reconnais- 
sance service was weak, and they suf- 
fered through having no effective air 
service. Whatever was the cause, the 
Russian General Staff dawdled away 
invaluable days at Insterburg, taking 
their ease at the inn called the Dessauer 
Hof. Had Rennenkampf no one at 
hand who could remind him of the Car- 
thaginian cavalry captain’s words to his 
leader after Cannae, “Vincere scts, vic- 
toria uti nescis’? Not only was there 
no pursuit, but Hoffman to his delight 
received news that seemed to confirm 
his conjecture that Samsonoff and 
Rennenkampf, although converging on 
K6nigsberg, were at that moment act- 
ing independently of each other. He 
came to the conclusion that each gen- 
eral considered himself faced by an 
enemy so weak as to render coordina- 
tion between the two Russian armies 
unnecessary. Hoffman, having at his 
disposal the strategic railway line from 
Insterburg to Thorn which the Germans 
had built behind the lakes, had begun 
by sending the lst Army Corps south- 
west to Gosslershausen. 

Ludendorff, who with Hindenburg 
got to Marienburg on the afternoon of 
August 23, at this point took over the 
command and changed the detraining 
station to Deutsch-Eylau. But this 
was only a detail, a slight tactical modi- 
fication of Hoffman’s plan. 

Ludendorff’s account of the position 





is misleading. “(By August 23) the 
situation had changed,” he says (p. 47), 
“and the decision to retire behind the 
Vistula had been abandoned.” On the 
contrary, the situation had not 
changed; the danger of annihilation 
still threatened. The decision to re- 
tire behind the Vistula had been aban- 
doned on the night of Gumbinnen. “It 
was intended to hold the line of the 
river Passarge. General Griinert, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the 8th Army, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Hoffman were 
responsible for this change of plan.” 
To hold the Passarge against two such 
armies as the Russians were bringing 
up would have been a thousand times 
more hopeless than to hold the Vistula, 
and is manifestly absurd. What Hoff- 
man proposed was not to “hold” any- 
thing except by way of feint, but to 
try to get to grips with Samsonoff and 
defeat him before Rennenkampf came 
up. 

The battle of Tannenberg that fol- 
lowed was one of the most brilliant vic- 
tories in history. But it was a battle 
of feint, luck and hazard rather than of 
military logic. Fatal for the Russians 
was their ignorance of the strength and 
disposition of their opponents. Sam- 
sonoff had no trustworthy aeroplane 
service and with his center followed the 
decoy of the will-o’-the-wisp fugitive 
Germans so far tothe north, to Allen- 
stein, that he could no longer come to 
the assistance of his left wing, which 
only discovered the real strength of 
the forces it was fighting round Gil- 
genberg when it was too late. Sam- 
sonoff’s right wing had meanwhile 
marched too far to the right, to Ortels- 
burg, before it found itself outflanked. 
The result we know. Nevertheless, 
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Who Won Tannenberg? 





until the battle was won Ludendorff 
and his staff lived in a state of tensest 
anxiety lest Rennenkampf should dis- 
cover what was taking place and move 
to Samsonoff’s assistance. But Ren- 
nenkampf did not budge. Hoffman 
had advised Von Prittwitz on the night 
of Gumbinnen to stake everything on 
this assumption of Russian self-con- 
fident inertia. He was right. When 
the church bells of all the German 
cities at the end of August filled the 
air with their mad peals of joy, it was 
Hindenburg’s name, not Ludendorff’s 
or Hoffman’s, that was on all men’s 
lips. The nation was told that God 








had sent it a second Moltke, and the 
military Press Bureau of the Genera] 
Staff, well knowing the need of the 
German soul, wove -round this new 
hero’s head a halo of mythological de- 
tail that supplied the place of military 
particulars which it would have been 
inadvisable at that time to publish. 

The importance of Tannenberg can- 
not be exaggerated. Even by losing 
it the Russians saved Europe. Had 
they won, of course, the war would 
have been practically over at once, for 
they might have rolled up the Austrian 
front and have had Central Europe 
helpless at their feet. 
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Policy 
By Captain J. M. Scammell, Reserve Corps 


France is the country that learned ; 

the United States is like neither; 
it is like the Bourbons who “never for- 
got anything and never learned any- 
thing.” 

Suntzu, 500 years before Christ, said: 
“Now the object of war is victory; not 
lengthy operations, even skilfully con- 
ducted.” 

This China forgot. 

This, in 1792, France discovered. 

This, we never learned. 

We probably never shall. 

Again Suntzu expounds his wisdom: 
To be first in the field, and there to 
await the enemy, is to husband strength. 

Our policy is, and always has been— 
probably always will be—founded upon 
the negation of this basic principle, the 
truth of which has never been, and 
cannot be, disputed. The proof? It 
is in Upton’s “Military Policy of the 
United States.” 

Hearken to the words of Suntzu: 


In the neighborhood of an army 
prices are high, and so the money of the 
soldiers is used up. Likewise state 
funds are exhausted, and frequent 
levies must be made; the strength of the 
army is dissipated, money is spent, the 
citizen’s home is swept bare. 


( oa is the country that forgot; 


The history of each of our wars bears 
out this statement, although never 
until the World War has the extent of 
the war been great enough for us to 
begin to feel the pinch. We have failed 
to learn the lesson for that reason. Our 
pockets were touched, but not drained. 
The Providence that watches over 
this improvident nation has even this 


last time kept the Angel of Death from 
many doors, so that we refuse to believe 
that the true state of affairs is in reality 
that the Angel of Death visited too 
many. 

“He who is skilful in war does not 
make a second levy, does not load his 
supply wagons thrice.” 

But our whole policy of war is based 
upon making many levies: the first to 
die that the second may be raised. 
Proud of, and placing our confidence 
in the stores of supplies we are able to 
expend, we glory in loading our supply 
wagons, not thrice, but endless times. 
What need have we of brains? 
we not money? 


Have 
Like Russia, we place 
our reliance in the swarms of manhood 
we are able to expend. Our orators 
make speeches unto us, and say that 
this is noble. They do not siy also 
that this is foolish. Politicians live by 
tact; not by honesty. 


No doubt but Ye are the People— 
your throne is above the king’s, 

Who so speaks in your presence must 
say acceptable things, 

Bowing the head in worship, bending 
the knee in fear, 

Bringing the word well smoothen— 
such as a king should hear. 


Wherefore we continue to allow our 
politicians to insult nations and to tell 
us we have no need of defense. Where- 
fore, when wars come, we crowd our 
helpless sons into shoddy khaki, sup- 
plied by profiteering contractors—we 
have no time to inspect—and send them 
forth, unschooled, to take up the most 
dangerous and most complicated pro- 
fession on earth. Not knowing how to 
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protect themselves, if they are intelli- 
gent, they run; if not, they remain until 
more profiteers are called in to carry 
them to Arlington. 

The tales politicians tell about them 
provide enough oratory to last over 
many Fourth of July celebrations. Nor 
can one safely dispute these tales: 
it is to insult the heroic dead. Also, 
being Americans, we love the whole 
grisly joke; since it is the great game of 
bunk, we find it amusing. 

Self-deception is our national vice. 
We call it patriotism. 

Indifference is a second vice. We 
prefer to call it good-nature. 

To call these qualities vices is to 
ennoble them; vices are positive; these 
are contemptible weaknesses. 

The French went through the same 
process during the period 1789-1793. 
To read the debates in the National 
Assembly during 1789-1793 is to read a 
keen satire upon our Congress of 1916- 
1920. 

On December 13, 1789, M. le Comte 
de la Tour-du-Pin, Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for War, scaled down the 
army to the barest margin of safety 
under the most favorable circumstances: 
150,000 regrvlars and 120,000 militia, 
voluntary enlistment. It was then 
that Dubois de Crancé first made his 
famous—and unpopular—remark: 

Je dis que dans une Nation qui veut 
étre libre, entournée des voisins puissans 


tout citoyen doit étre soldat et 
tout soldat citoyen. 


A truly ridiculous situation resulted: 
the politicians declaimed against a large 
army on the ground that armies are 
everywhere the enemies of liberty. 
They failed then, as they fail today, to 
realize that it is the mercenary army 
that is the menace. 

The army understood better. It 





called upon the National Assembly for 
an apology for the insults to the army of 
Dubois de Crancé; he mistrusted them. 
Well he might; they deserted the 
National Assembly wholesale upon the 
outbreak of war. 

On January 21, 1790, M. le Marquis 
de Bouthillier reported upon army 
reorganization and demanded an army 
strong enough for defense but too weak for 
the offensive! The sentiment did the 
heart of M. le Marquis great credit; 
let us avoid a discussion of the intel- 
lectual aspect. 

In February, 1793, in sheer self- 
defense, universal service was adopted. 
Meanwhile glorious legends had grown 
up about the gallant volunteers. 

Similar legends were forming about 
the noble volunteers of 1870 when the 
French, who love the truth as we love 
deception, decided to look into the 
matter. What they found was a mass 
of bills for cognac supplied to recruiting 
sergeants, receipts for bounties, reports 
of wholesale desertions and the whole 
unsavory mess. The glorious volunteers 
appeared in the réle of drunken loafers, 
mercenary rascals who received several 
bounties, unformed romantic boys, jail- 
birds, epileptics, fanatics and a sprink- 
ling of regulars who deserted to 
volunteers for promotion or for the lax 
discipline. 

The French admitted that they lied. 

We never did. 

We never shall. 

To represent the dastards who de- 
serted Washington at a crisis, who ran 
away in 1812, who cringed in 1848, who 
slunk home in 1861, and who died 
ingloriously like flies and hung back 
at San Juan Hill as anything less than 
the most glorious heroes since Mara- 
thon would be as severe a blow to the 
American public as to represent England 
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as less than an omnivorous ogre and 
universal tyrant. It would upset the 
most cherished illusion—after the il- 
lusion of democracy—that we possess. 

Can it be an American who says this? 


A friendly eye could never see such 
faults. 

A flatterer’s would not, though they 
do appear as huge as high Olympus. 


China knew the truth 500 B. C. 
France learned the truth in 1793. 
We have never learned it. 

Our soldiers know it, but we do not 
listen to soldiers; we listen to politicians. 
Soldiers are supposed to be moved only 
by self-interest and ambition; politicians 
desire only the welfare of the people. 
They admit it. 

This is what Suntzu said: “If a war 
last long, the country’s means do not 
suffice.” 

We have endless resources. Why 
not expend them? If we do so liberally 
and uselessly it shows off our wealth 
and strength—and decreases both. 

Suntzu continues: 

Then, when the soldiers are worn out, 


weapons blunted, strength gone and 
funds spent, neighboring princes arise 


and attack the weakened country. At 
such a time the wisest man cannot 
mend matters. 


Then call upon the Gods of the 
Market Place; then call upon your 
politicians! 

While quick accomplishment has 
been known to give victory to the 
unskilful, the skilful general has never 
gained advantage from lengthy opera- 
tions. 

Wherefore in the conduct of war 
do not depend upon the enemy's not 
coming, but rely upon your own prepa- 
rations. 

This China forgot. China has been a 
living example of unpreparedness. The 
next few years will show whether or not 
she will join the dead examples. 

On war, above all, speed sustains the 
spirit of the troops. 

In fact, there never has been a 
country which has benefited from a 
prolonged war. 

Strike before the enemy is ready, and 
attack his unpreparedness from an 
unexpected quarter. 


These are the things China forgot. 
These are the things France learned. 
These are the things we never knew. 
Our enemies know them. 


D 
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Double Set of Equipment 

Gen. Hunter Ligget, under date of 
December 27, 1920, says: 

“From the difterent reports received 
from commanding officers, it is believed 
that the use of articles in the ‘war set’ 
is not properly understood.” 

Some officers recommend the abolish- 
ment of the double set of equipment be- 
cause “there is no space available for 
storage.” It was never intended that 
this equipment should be stored—it is in- 
tended for daily use or almost daily use. 

In the “old Army” many organiza- 
tions, by hook or crook, secured double 
sets of certain equipment, having one 
set for inspection and the other set for 
drills. The Japanese have practiced 
this system for years on account of its 
great economy, and because it permits 
the organization at all times to present 
a better appearance on parade with a 
minimum of labor for the soldier. 

With a single set of equipment the 
company goes out to drill. If the cap- 
tain is conscientious and puts his men 
through real battle exercises, they must 
lie down and crawl on the ground. A 
little of this work completely ruins the 
smart appearance of any equipment. 
The company then uses Blanco and dif- 
ferent kinds of dye, sapolio, etc., in an 
effort to put the equipment in present- 
able shape for inspection or parade. Un- 
fortunately, however, its sheen has 
disappeared and no amou:t of labor can 
make that company present the extreme 
smart appearance made by a company 
turning out in equipment which has 
never been through a real infantry drill. 
In a little while the captain gives up hope 


of making certain equipment presentable, 


although, with the exception of its ap- 
pearance, it is capable of much further 
service. The supply sergeant stores the 
equipment away in some dark place, 
awaiting the arrival of the inspector, and 
it is generally by that time so unpresent- 
able that it is unhesitatingly condemned. 

The net result is that the soldier be- 
comes dissatisfied with the service, try- 
ing to do the impossible, i. e., to keep 
his equipment in presentable shape ; and, 
finally, the Government loses twenty- 
five to fifty per cent of the value of the 
equipment because it is condemned be- 
fore its time in order to give the com- 
pany some new equipment for inspec- 
tion. 

What happens with the double set of 
equipment properly used? The drill set 
is issued to the soldier. He takes it out 
to drill and even to maneuvers. Occa- 
sionally he is inspected in this set and he 
must keep it reasonably free from dirt; 
but is not required to “put a shine on it.” 
This is neither desired nor expected. 
Neither the soldier nor the officer hesi- 
tates to perform real infantry work. 
The equipment is used until it literally 
falls to pieces and the Government gets 
every vestige of wear possible from the 
money invested. 

The war set should be issued to the 
soldier and properly marked. It should 
be kept by him either at his “bunk” or 
in some compartment prepared especial- 
ly for all of the sets of war equipment. 
These compartments, when provided, 
must be accessible to the men at all 
times, the same as is the equipment in a 
cavalry saddle room. This equipment 
is new or as good as new. It requires 
very little care and, without excessive 
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labor, the enlisted man can turn out for 
a parade or other ceremony or for an 
inspection where a very smart appear- 
ance is required and be a credit to him- 
self and to his command. 

In keeping both war and drill sets of 
equipment in proper condition, the sol- 
dier spends much less effort than he 
would in trying to keep a single set into 
condition presentable for a smart inspec- 
tion. 

I have talked with a good many ofh- 
cers, and where the war and drill sets 
have been issued and used as described 
above, and where the spirit of paragraph 
7-A has been actually carried out, both 
officers and enlisted men have been en- 
thusiastic for the double set of equip- 
ment. Where “the talent has been 
buried” in the ground and not used there 
is complaint as to the second set of 
equipment. The infantry should not 
miss the opportunity the “double set” 
offers to appear at parades and ceremo- 
nies in the most perfect condition. 

A. J. DoucHerty, 
Lieut. Col., Infantry. 


* * * 


It was officers’ mess on the transport 
going over and the shiny young second 
lieutenant was getting pointers from the 
grissled old major. 

“Tell me, Major,” he asked anxiously, 
“what does it feel like when one is under 
fire for the first time?” 

“Well,” said the major, “it feels like 
one wanted to be a baby again—back in 
the States—and a girl baby at that.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


* *+ * 
Army-Infantry; Navy-Big Ships 


The report of the Navy General 
Board likens the “big ship” of the Navy 


to the Infantry of the Army in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“In the organization and operation 
of an Army main dependence is placed 
upon the slow moving but potentially 
powerful infantry. Upon it is based the 
activities of all subsidiary branches of 
the service—artillery, cavalry, engineers, 
aircraft—all. 

“Similar conditions obtain in the or- 
ganization and operations of a fleet. 
The battleship fleet represents the infan- 
try masses in which reside the final and 
decisive fighting power. The cruisers 
and destroyers, the submarines and air- 
craft, all the various subsidiary forces, 
like those of the Army, base their activ- 
ities upon the battle fleet which, when 
the time is opportune, exerts its full 
power upon the enemy.” 

** * 

Going Up—On the drill field a com- 
pany of engineers was making the most 
gruesome possible mess out of “platoons 
left.” A sergeant cast a sarcastic eye 
over the unhappy aggregation and then 
turned to the officer. 

“Lootnant,” he said, wearily, “I guess 
they thought you said ‘balloons left,’ so 
they all went up in the air.” 

* * * 
“Camp Roosevelt—1921” 

Camp Roosevelt Headquarters is 
again busy receiving applications for 
the summer of 1921. This camp has 
a special appeal to Army people. In 
the daily life of the camp, promptness 
and precision are insisted upon, and 
habits are formed by each boy which 
he will carry through life. The ben- 
efits, mental, moral, and physical, cannot 
well be reckoned. No one seeing even 
one of the evening reviews held each 
day can well forget the thrill occasioned 
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by the sight of a thousand boys standing 
at attention as the flay is slowly lowered 
and the National Anthem stirs every 
heart with great throbs of patriotic in- 
spiration. No Camp Roosevelt veterans 
will ever forget it. 

In addition to the military phase of 
the camp, the big opportunity for whole- 
sale sport—boxing, swimming, hiking, 
baseball—is made the most of. Groups 
are generally found taking part in all 
of the activities, and a boy may enter 
any sport which his fancy dictates. 
When it is considered that the varied 
program offered is carefully supervised 
at all times by Army officers and selected 
high school instructors, the wonder is 
that more men do not interes: themselves 
in this project and send their boys to 
the camp for the outing. 

The small fee which is charged 
renders it accessible to all. Men sta- 
tioned at Army posts, who have sons, 
could do them no greater service than to 
place them in this environment, where 
every minute feature is carefully planned 
to bring out the best in each boy. 

Captain F. L. Beals, Commandant, an 
officer in the U. S. Army, is known as 
the “boy builder.” This camping project 
is his ideal and he has brought into it the 
gest of the knowledge that he gleaned 
from his Army service, and of boy 
psychology obtained as a result of his 
military and public school work. Cap- 
tain Beals is at the present time Profes- 
sor of Military Science and Tactics, and 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the 
Chicago Public High School, and com- 
mands Camp Roosevelt during the sum- 
mer vacation months. 

* * * 


“If gasoline goes up to fifty cents a 
gallon, what will be the result?” asked 
the orator. He paused a moment as 


waiting for an answer. A voice back 
in the crowd piped up. 

“One of the results will be that there 
will be a lot of guys buying gasoline at 
fifty cents a gallon.” 


x* * * 


Let General Dawes Tell Them 


The Congressional investigation of 
the A. E. F. and General Dawes’s sen- 
sational defense of the Army in France 
reopens the subject of the efficiency of 
the manner in which we carried on the 
war. War is not a time in which ex- 
penses can be pared close. In a time of 
national crisis we cannot be concerned 
with what things cost; our attention 
must be fixed on the goal of victory and 
the quickest way of getting there. 
Money is a secondary matter. The con- 
duct of the war itself is a matter of life 
and death. Supplies must be furnished, 
armies must be raised and moved, all the 
vast machinery that modern warfare re- 
quires must be set in motion, and all 
this in haste and without regard to ex- 
pense. A few minutes’ delay may be 
fatal. As Napoleon said, “It is easy 
to beat the Austrians, because they do 
not know the value of five minutes.” 

As a matter of fact no war has ever 
been fought without blunders. Our 
American wars are good examples. In 
the Revolution, for instance, the danger 
lay not in England’s strength, but in 
American inefficiency. While Congress 
actually had piles of clothing on hand, 
Washington’s men were freezing at 
Valley Forge. The farmers’ barns were 
filled to overflowing, but the Army was 
starving. John Fiske has said on this 
point: “The point of the story is lost 
unless we realize that this misery re- 
sulted from gross mismanagement rather 
than from the poverty of the country. 
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As the soldiers marched on the 17th of 
December to their winter quarters, their 
route could be traced on the snow from 
the blood that oozed from bare, frost- 
bitten feet; yet, at the same moment— 
hogheads of shoes, stockings, and cloth- 
ing were lying at different places on the 
route and in the woods, perishing for 
want of teams.”” The War of 1812 was 
little better managed. The declaration 
of war came too late to seriously embar- 
rass England in her wars with Napoleon. 
By fighting England we arrayed our- 
selves on the side of despotism. Bona- 
parte and his allies, too, had hurt us far 
more than the enemy we did select. 
It is unnecessary to go into the sorry 
story of that war, a black-hued narrative 
relieved only by a few creditable actions. 
At the end of the war the country was 
all but bankrupt. In the Mexican War 
politics took the bulk of his Army from 
General Taylor at a critical time, and 
only by a miracle was he able to over- 
come Santa Ana. In the Civil War, 
as we know, the Army contracts were 
an abomination. Nor was this kind of 
thing confined to the Union side. The 
Confederate Congress had its troubles. 
The name of Spanish War instantly 
brings to our minds the term “embalmed 
beef,” and the memory of the pest 
camps. 

These words are not written as an in- 
dictment of America’s making of war, 
but merely to show how every war has 
its errors. Foreign armies have had 
their share in this war; to mention a 
few, the red trousers of the Frenchman 
in the first period of the war ; the whole 
sorry Gallipoli campaign; the German 
“unrestricted submarine warfare,” and 
their inability to understand the attitude 
of neutrals. 


The management of the American 


Army during the war in light of these 
facts was wonderfully free from inef- 
ficiency and serious blunders. The chief 
criticism of the stay-at-home politicians 
is that piling up of supplies for a long 
period in advance. But they forget that 
from the very nature of the war, from 
the huge size of the armies concerned, 
we had to have enormous stocks of 
everything at hand. We could not trust 
to luck for a single thing. Again no 
one knew how long the war would last. 
As a matter of fact all this is a proof 
of efficiency, of adequate preparation. 
In future years when the historians 
write up our part in the war, they will 
emphasize not the fact that the war was 
costly—all wars are—but what we did, 
the raising and training and carrying to 
the battlefields of Europe millions of 
men, a feat that entirely eclipses Eng- 
land’s much heralded feat of transport- 
ing her armies across the Channel; the 
mobilization of industry, the building of 
acres of factories; the feeding of our 
armies and our allies; the work of our 
Navy 3,000 miles from its base; the 
destroyer squadron which was ready for 
duty the day it arrived overseas; the 
historians will not forget that it was the 
American doughboy stopped the 
Hun in the Second Battle of the Marne 
and saved France, who served without 
complaint under British 
commanders. Besides all this 
has kept her and 
came out of the war the richest nation 
on earth. 
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and French 
America 
balance financially 
Is all this something to be 
proud of? Let General Dawes tell them. 
Davip J. AARON, 
2d Lt. Inf. O. R. C. 
* * * 
“What's the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Jones when Bobby came running into the 
house in tears, dragging his little tin 
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sword behind him and rubbing the seat 
of his trousers. “I thought you were 
having such a good time playing sol- 
dier.” 

“We were,” sobbed Bobby, “and I was 
Sherman, and dad heard me.”—Ameri- 
can Legioi Weekly. 

* * * 


Additional Reasons 


If we agree with Colonel Heavey 
that the development of the National 
Guard has been slow, the following 
might be considered as a good and 
sufficient answer to his question as to 
the causes, without considering the 
five mentioned by him: 

First, Due to a provision in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June, 1916, mem- 
bers of the National Guard, called into 
Federal Service, in 1917, found them- 
selves, at the end of the war, discharged 
both from Federal Service and from 
the National Guard. They found upon 
their return to their homes, not only 
their civilian positions closed to them, 
but also their military places in the 
National Guard and the armories filled 
by others, mostly by stay-at-homes. 
This state of affairs has fortunately 
been remedied by the Act of June 4, 
1920, but it did exist for nearly two 
years and was sufficient cause for the 
feeling of distrust for further service 
under the same conditions. 

Second, The breaking up of units, 
many of them with long and honorable 
service records, upon the reorganization 
of the National Guard Divisions under 
the new strength tables of 1917, added 
further to the confusion, when, at the 
end of the war, a reorganization of the 
National Guard was in order. Not 
only were its former members all dis- 
charged, but the very units had disap- 


peared. Units not only changed desig- 
nations, but many ceased to exist en- 
tirely. The men were transferred to 
units of other States and some States 
had no units in the war, though the 
National Guard units of those States 
had been drafted into Federal Service. 
Was this necessary? Undoubtedly, but 
this circumstance accounts for much of 
the shyness of former service men in 
joining again. Many have not an ex- 
isting organization to join, and are not 
enthusiastic in forming a new one. 
This state of affairs must be corrected 
by a proper organization in peace that 
will be used in war without changing 
identity of units. 

Third, National Guard officers gen- 
erally were not available for assign- 
ment to duty except with their own 
National Guard Divisions. In this they 
were treated differently than Regular 
Army officers who could be assigned 
to any duty. This course was modified 
in due time, but not until it had lost 
the services or at least the most eff- 
cient services of many National Guard 
officers. In the consolidations of 
units many officers were forced out 
and for those no adequate assignments 
were at first found, though many of 
them were qualified for positions and 
assignments that seemed closed to them. 
This state of affairs is to be remedied 
by opening assignments to all officers 
alike. Relieved of these hindrances 
the development of the National Guard 
will no longer be delayed except by a 
shortness of appropriations to carry 
out the full program in the present 
Defense Act. 


L. C. ScHERER, 


Colonel, Cavalry, In Charge National 
Guard Affairs, First Corps Area. 
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The Infantry Score Book 

The Infantry Score Book for the tar- 
get practice season of 1921, is now off 
the press and ready for distribution. 
The text of the book is based on “Rifle 
Marksmanship”—the new War Depart- 
ment document that replaces the Small 
Arms Firing Manual. It has been pro- 
nounced by a number of our leading 
officers as the most complete score book 
that has been produced in the service. 

In addition to providing an ample 
supply of score sheets for the season’s 
target practice, there is included in the 
text complete instructions for the in- 
dividual soldier designed with a view to 
preparing him for his range firing. The 
system of training is that employed at 
the Infantry School under the direction 
of Colonel A. J. McNab, which has pro- 
duced such wonderful results. There 
are chapters on sighting and aiming; 
the firing positions are fully illustrated 
with specially prepared line pictures 
which bring out all the small details ; the 
trigger squeeze; methods of rapid fire; 
sight adjustment and wind allowance; 
complete and detailed instructions on 
how to use the score book; the details 
of the examination that each soldier is 
required to pass before going on the 
range for his regular target practice; 
range practice with detailed tables of the 
several courses. The value of the 
Infantry Score Book is well known 
throughout the service. The 1921 edi- 
tion is the best that has been produced. 
It will solve many of the problems of 
individual training. Company com- 
manders are requested and urged to 
enter their orders for the Infantry Score 
Book at the earliest practicable date. 
This will enable us to have them when 
you want them. Do not wait for range 


practice. The Infantry Score Book 
should be in the hands of every soldier 
when his preliminary training begins. 

* * * 

The Doughboy was trying to explain 
to the young lady by his side how he had 
been attracted to her. He had rehearsed 
the metaphor. “Y ou were a lovely flower 
and I was a bee.” In the excitement he 
said to her, “I was a litile mouse and 
you were a piece of cheese.” 

The Doughboy is still wondering why 
his lady friend is “not at home” to him 


any more. 
* * * 


Letter from Infantry School 

The following is an extract from a 
letter written by a student at the In- 
fantry School to his former regimental 
commander. It gives an intimate light 
on great work that the school is ac- 
complishing and what it means to the 
great body of infantry officers. 

The work so far has been highly in- 
teresting and the best basic instruction 
I have ever received in the subjects 
covered. I believe that if we are permit- 
ted to keep the school running along the 
present lines for the next five years 
and each year fill it to capacity with stu- 
lent officers, it will have a tremendous 
uplifting effect for our arm. Especially 
filled with young field officers and junior 
officers for it is we that are in greater 
need for that basic training that will 
ultimately make of us capable and ef- 
ficient officers. The older officers who 
have been in the service a number of 
years are, | believe, more or less familiar 
with the methods being taught here. 

The student body as a whole, | think, 
is of the opinion that the establishment 
and operation of the school is one of the 
longest and grandest strides ever made 
by the infantry towards establishing it- 
self as the paramount arm, and to in- 
sure uniformity, cooperation, and better 
training. 

The requirements of the school are 
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many and strenuous, trying both mental- 
ly and physically, but I think that is as 
it should be. And yet, the courses are 
practical and simple. I think the very 
simplicity of the work will make the 
school a great successful institution, for 
it is easy now to imagine that great in- 
fluence these simple but thorough 
courses will have on the infantry. The 
enthusiasm of the student body is won- 
derful to see and one can sense the 
power and influence that the school is 
sure to wield in years to come. Camp 
Benning is one big workshop and one 
cannot help but feel the power and 
depth behind the great swirl of activity. 
We are working harder than when we 
were training the divisions for overseas 
service, but the work is so intensely in- 
teresting that we do not realize it. 
There is, as ever, a small minority, 
very small, that does not see the neces- 
sity for the present hard training that 
we are undergoing and I fear that some 


steps may be taken to lessen the work 
next vea i neerely hope not, for 
mM) a letting up would be 
more ol ss fatal to the school 
am happy to state, colonel, that the 
nfantry Schools and my work 
there has helped me immensely here. 
Those purely———— Infantry Schools 
were conducted very much on the order 


of the courses here and now I am able 
to appreciate the colonel’s ideas in the 
conduct of those schools and the meth- 
ods of putting it across more fully than 
before. 

Here we take up a subject and along 
with the work we have a work sheet 
(similar to the qualification cards pro- 
vided for all men in the-———-last year ) 
and along with our study of subject 
we execute the movement, etc., on the 
field. Each student as he masters the 
subject is called on to be the instructor 
and is graded on the work sheet as to 
his proficiency as an instructor and his 
knowledge of the subject. Final class 
standing is awarded by consulting the 
daily work sheet and the written exami- 
nation papers. I believe about 50 per 
cent is allowed for knowing the subject 
and 50 per cent for instructorship. The 


instructor puts it over by the colonel’s 
method ; explanation, demonstration, and 
execution. A big point that they de- 
mand of us is the manner of putting in- 
struction across so that our men will un- 
derstand it. 

x * x 

Whether or not the old and tim 

honored indoor sport of penny-ante is 
a gentleman's game, depends entirel, 
on who is playing it. 

* * ok 


Appointments in the Army 

There are more than 4,000 vacancies 
in the commissioned personnel of the 
Army. When promotions under the re 
organization law are completed about 
1,200 of these vacancies will be in the 
grade of first lieutenant, the remainder 
being in the grade of second lieutenant 
While it is not proposed to fill all va 
cancies at present, the necessity for more 
officers for the Army requiries that a 
portion of the vacancies be filled without 
delay. An examination for appoint- 
ment will, therefore, be held April 25, 
1921. This examination will be com 
petitive for 2,585 vacancies ; the appoint- 
ments to be distributed among the 
branches of the Army as follows: 


|: ees S £ E e 812 
Eas ded ies e FGA Aww s 8 35 
Pee RAO 0 oh BW TS bain chess 600 
ee ee ae 268 
RES Prec ion i, ra 118 
Se EY vck di aeGea brew bc Wh ene 400 
Be ee er eo Tee 114 
Quartermaster Corps ............ 35 
Ordnance Department .......... 86 
Chemical Warfare Service ....... 32 
Philippine Scouts ............... 85 


As a result of this examination no 
appointments are to be made in branches 
of the service other than those named 
above. 

The date announced is that of the final 
examination. Prior to that date appli- 
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cations must be submitted and applicants fixed by 


ist undergo a preliminary examina 
tion. All applications are to be received 
and acted upon by corps area com- 
manders who are also charged with con 

eliminary and final exami 

etails of information con 

inations for appointment 

in regulations now being 

d application blanks may 

e obtained at any military post or sta- 
on. Applications should be submitted 

: the applicant at the military post or 

ms nearest his place of residence. 

riting to the adjutant general for in- 

rmation or for blanks will only cause 
lelay. 

It is contemplated that successful can i a 
didates will be announced and appointed, aaa 
or nominated for appointment, about exami: 
two months after the examination. Can- tering 


. ) 
didates attending schools or colleges Ss 


a nal sists merel 

will, therefore, have an opportunity to 
: cal, mora 

an applicant 


complete the present school year before 
eing appointed. he has the 


} 
i 
All successful candidates will be ar- justify hi 

amination 

nation will ay 
i 2 necessary eX] 
will be appointed in the Army in such = and the Go 


ranged in their order of merit as de- 
termined by the final examination and 
verni 

order. They will also be placed on the 3. The final e 

promotion list in such order without re- for all candidates, 

justice to all, the examination 1 ill 
be marked by cent i 
in the War Dey 

the mental examinatiot 

will, therefore, have priority in advance- sure the Army 


gard to the branch of the Army in which 
appointed. Those candidates who at- 
tain the highest marks on examination 


ment to the vacancies existing as first quired educat 
, factorily follow 
lieutenant. To be informed as to the ‘actorily follow 


: “Mages officer lhe elementary | f this ex 
full details concerning examinations and os tion er) ; ; 1s of tal 
al nati *IMNpt! tne wiect 0 11S 


appointment, it is necessary that candi- tory. grammer, geography. arithmeti 
dates consult the regulations which are algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
being sent to all military posts and sta- pliysics. The advanced part of the ex- 
. : ‘ ‘ ‘onsists of a large numbe 7 
tions. However, the prospective can- amination consi ts of a large number of 
ii ‘ a en subjects including mathematics, lan- 
didate’s attention is directed to the fol- , Tate ie thes al 

iti guages, literature, electricity, chemistry, 
owing important points : law, and minor tactics. Examination is 
1. Eligibility for appointment is required in but three of the subjects of 
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the advanced group to be selected by the 
candidate. 

4. Candidates for appointment in the 
Air Service, Engineers, Signal Corps, 
and Ordnance Department are required 
to satisfy certain technical requirements, 
either by examination or by having 
graduated from technical schools. 

5. The regulations provide liberal 
exemptions from examination in various 
subjects according to the education, 
training, and experience that the candi- 
date has had. The granting of exemp- 
tions has been placed entirely in the 
hands of the examining boards and re- 
quests for exemption cannot, therefore, 
be considered by the War Department. 

6. Each candidate is permitted to ex- 
press one or two choices of the branch 
of the service in which he desires to be 
appointed. In making appointments, 
however, while the preferences of can- 
didates will be given due consideration, 
the War Department reserves the right 
to assign them to such branches of the 
service as may be necessary. 

In consideration of all of the facts it 
is apparent that the present offers an 
exceptional opportunity for appointment 
in the Army and it is anticipated that no 
difficulty will be experienced in secur- 
ing the number of good officers for 
which the examination is held. Should 
a number of candidates, in excess of 
those for which the examination is held, 
receive a passing mark on examination, 
those making the lowest mark will not 
be selected for appointment nor will they 
be placed on an eligible list for future 
appointment, as the experience of the 
War Department has been that such 
eligible lists are unsatisfactory both to 


the Government and to the individual. 
*“* * 


Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and national defense is the first 
duty of the State. Every individual 
who enjoys in America the blessings of 
civilization and freedom, owes to the 


country the duty of defending it against 

all enemies from within or from without. 
*“* * 

R. O. T. C. Infantry Camps for 192) 

Based upon the recommendations of 
corps area commanders and the Chief 
of Infantry the following locations of 
this year’s Reserve Officers Training 
Corps Infantry Camps are approved and 
announced: Plattsburg Barracks, N. 
Y., attendance from Ist, 2d and 3d 
Corps Areas ; Camp Knox, Ky., 4th and 
5th ; Fort Sheridan, IIl., 6th; Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., 7th; Fort Logan, Colo., 8th; 
Camp Lewis, Wash., attendance from 
9th Corps Area. It is expected that 
the camps will start in June. 

* * * 

The Philippine Independence propa- 
ganda is not being helped out any by 
the Manila riots. 

2.4 
Schoo!s for Army Children 

The Adjutant General of the Army 
has compiled a concise and complete 
list of educational institutions that offer 
concessions to Army children. It gives 
the name of each institution and the 
nature of the concession offered. This 
information in pamphlet form may be 
obtained by officers, warrant officers, or 
enlisted men upon direct application to 
The Adjutant General’s Office. 

* * * 

Congress might be induced to include 
grasshoppers in their proposed tariff 
embargo. This would have the effect 
of allaying Minnesota’s fears of an in- 
vasion of the pests from Canada next 
summer. 

“* * 


Service 

The Infantry Association has again 
proved of service to its members. When 
the big list of officers was confirmed 
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last month a night letter was sent to 
each regiment of infantry, including 
those on foreign service, giving them 
the name of the last infantry officer in 
each grade that was included in the list 
confirmed. The Association is always 
on the lookout for opportunities to 
serve its members, and that is one of the 
very good reasons why every officer in 
the Infantry should be a member of 
the Association. 
** * 


A certain political party ought to get 
in touch with Constantine's campaign 
manager. He polled 98 per cent of the 
Greek vote in the last affair. 

* * * 


Issue of Victory Medals 

To complete the issue of the Victory 
Medal granted by the United States 
Government to American participants 


in the World War, a group of officers 
and field clerks have been detailed by 
the War Department to devote their 
entire energies toward stimulating in- 
terest in these awards and facilitating 
their distribution. The officers, twen- 
ty-four in number, have been selected 
from the General Recruiting Service, 
which has been temporarily discon- 
tinued. This organization will endeavor 
to cover the entire country with the 
assistance of National Guard Inspector- 
Instructors and officers detailed to Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps Units. 
Serious efforts have been made to 
facilitate the issue of these awards, 
and to remove every possible restriction 
consistent with a proper valuation of 
the spirit and meaning of the medal, 





but it is necessary that the military 
authorities be morally certain that they 
are given only to those who are entitled 
to them. This determination has ne- 
cessitated certain basic regulations 
which cannot, in justice to the 4,000,000 
veterans, be waived. 
* * * 


Infantry Team Fund 

The month has brought forth a few 
more additions to the Infantry Team 
Fund. We have information that a 
concerted effort is being made in the 
5th division to secure donations for the 
fund. The time is drawing near when 
the money must be available if it is 
to serve its purpose. 
yours | 


Come along with 


Previously acknowledged . $79.33 

Officers on duty at 6th Corps 
Area Headquarters: 

Major E. S. Adams, Infantry 

Major G. R. Byrd, Infantry. . 

Lieut. Col. A. S. Cowan, Sig- 
nal Corps 

Lieut. Frank Dunn, Q. M. C. 

Major G. W. Ewell, Q. M. C. 

Major C. W. Lewis, Infantry 

Col. F. R. McCoy, G. 

Major H. M. Nelly, Infantry 

Lieut. Col. R. C. Peck, Inspec- 
tor General 

Major E. O. Saunders, Judge 
Advocate 

Major W. H. Shutan, Infantry 

Col. Cromwell Stacey, Infantry 

Major S. M. Parker, U. S. A., 
Ret 

Thirty-second Infantry 

Ist Lt. Wm. Green, O. R. C. 
Warrant Officer 5th Engrs. 

Capt. Karl D. Loos, O. R. C. 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


58 88 888 


Total 
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Editorial 


Bolshevism and Education 


Bolshevism is new to our language 
but not to our experience. The qualities 
that go to make up this renamed brand 
of philosophy have had their place in 
humanity since the world began, and 
have played a varying part in the world’s 
suffering. Laziness, shiftlessness, greed 
envy, and ignorance have always been 
recognized as evils against which we 
must continually strife lest we fall be- 
neath their weight. 

Of these, ignorance has always been, 
and always will be, the greater menace, 
not only to the principles of organized 
society but to the cause of Bolshevism 
as well. Ignorance has been at the 
botton of every upheaval against social 
organization and has eventually led to 
the downfall of every such uprising. 
The world has nothing to fear from Bol- 
shevism or any similar movement as far 
as permanent change in the form of 
organized society is concerned. The 
worst that we may anticipate from any 
such movement is temporary distress 
and inconvenience. In the end, ignor- 
ance of fundamental economic principles 
will accomplish the downfall of every 
such movement. 

In the world’s recent experience, it 
was crass ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of economics, lack of under- 
standing as to what must enter into or- 
ganized government, lack of apprecia- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of 
government, that gave men, untrained 
and unskilled in the affairs of govern- 
ment, the courage to overthrow estab- 
lished forms and attempt to establish 
their own crude substitute. It is the 
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same ignorance that is now bringing 
about their failure and that will eventu- 
ally bring about their collapse. 

The conduct of government is a highly 
organized process requiring intelligent 
and zealous supervision. It must 
operate for the good of the whole, an 
impersonal institution that considers 
neither individual nor class. When 
government ceases to be such and at- 
tempts to operate for the benefit of 
cither individuals or classes, it ceases to 
be government and becomes merely in- 
dividual or class exploitation. 

Participation on the part of every 
citizen in the affairs of government is 
the ideal of democracy, but to be ideal 
requires that the participation be intel 
ligent, based upon an understanding of 
the broad general principles upon which 
organized society must exist. Lack of 
intelligent participation constitutes the 
sole difference between Bolshevism and 
democracy. 

Unless we can have intelligent parti- 
cipation, the less of it the better. 

There is only one way in which a 
country may insure such participation in 
its government, and that way is through 
education of the proper kind, education 
in the underlying principles of govern- 
mental economics, education in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
education that is extended to all within 
its boundaries. 

This education of the people must, of 
necessity, be a gradual process and, 
equally, it must begin with our youth. 
For the great majority of those who 
have reached maturity, the attempt 
would be wasted effort. They already 
have their convictions, right or wrong. 
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heir minds, so to speak, have received 
a permanent set. There is little profit 
in trying to change them. 

But with our youth it is different. 
[heir minds are open. They are ready 
and eager to receive impressions. Youth 

the age of ideals, and the loftier the 
deal, the more profound and indelible 
the impression. The school is the place 
wherein ideals may best be inculcated. 
What the schoolboy or schoolgirl learns 
at school is accepted as authoritative ; 
what they may learn at home is accepted 
with a grain of salt. 

The fundamental principles of econo- 
mics, of good government, of citizenship 
are capable of being clothed in form 
unusually attractive to the eyes of youth. 
Thev are citizens in the making Chey 

ties and responsibilities 
rs too often shirk, and 
they long for initiation into the mys- 
A little 
leading, a little guiding, and their feet 
will follow willingly the path to good 


teries of the grown-up world. 


citizenship. 
We have 
We have books 


One thing only is lacking. 
schools in abundance. 
good books. We have everything need 
ful except the teachers. We will never 
have the latter until the country comes 
to a realization of the fact that the in- 
struction of its youth is the most vital 
consideration in the life of a nation. 

Those of us who can afford to do so, 
spend thousands of dollars in preparing 
our children for life. We spend anxious 
moments in shielding them from the 
ways in which they should not go. We 
devote a certain amount of thought to 
their religious upbringing—and we turn 
them over to some teacher whom we 
have probably never seen, to mold their 
characters and form their ideals. More- 


over, we do this 
that the 


struggle with adversity, is in no 


knowledge 
teacher, through his or her 
frame 
of mind to conceive o1 
any kind and is, in 
ignorant of the el 
government or ot cit 
child itself 

Whether we rt 
the better part 
dren, striving 
leave them, stri 
healthy atmosphe 
in useful lives 


struggle, we ne 


L CO! id 
become ready victims of 
cialistic creeds 
If, on the other hand 
taught the elen 
citizenship, if we 
meet and deteat 
rest and dest 
less thought to t 
more to the sper 
teaching 
Discipline—of a Kind 
In the day’s work the I) 
Jou RNAL rec 
munications cov 
topics Son important, T » TI 
some not, all interesting lany of them 
we would like to share w 
Modesty 


forbids our doing 


sometimes, 


a case in which neit 


but rather duty, plays « 
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Editorial 








This communication furnishes food 
for thought— 


THe Eprror: 

I have been reading the INFANTRY 
JourNat about discipline. And I think 
I am rammed, slammed, and jam full of 
it down here. 

Discipline—it restricts and keeps us 
in camp like so many sheep. 

Discipline—if we want to visit town, 
we have to go to the orderly room the 
day before and beg the first sergeant 
to please put in for a pass for us, and 
then it has to be signed by about three 
officers before we can leave the camp 
and throw off the menacing yoke of 
discipline and draw a long breath. 

Discipline—and when we reach town, 
several hundred military police force us 
to show our passes every fifteen or 
twenty minutes while we are on the 
streets, and if our pass is lost we are 
taken by a disciplined patrol-wagon 
driver to military police headquarters. 
And if we are not off the streets and 
on our way back to our discipline 
quarters by 11 o'clock we are arrested 
and courtmartialed by a disciplined mili- 
tary court. 

Why is it that we are shut down on 
so tightly? Is it because our superiors 
have no confidence in us, or is it because 
they think a man that will votuntarily 
come into the Army is a fool and needs 
a wet nurse? 

And a soldier with a club in his hand, 
automatic on his side, a blue band on his 
arm with M. P. on it to follow us all 
over town! 

If we must have a pass every time we 
go to town and haven't got sense enough 
to take care of ourselves without a pla- 
toon of military police following us all 
the time, how can our superiors put con- 
fidence in us when we go on the battle- 
field where shells fly, bones snap, and 
blood spurts? 

It looks like we would have to have 
a pass before going over the top, and 
military police to follow us up aud make 
us button up our blouses. 

Discipline may be all right, buc it 
certainly has taken the pep out of old 





John. It has taken all the pride, am- 
bition, and self-respect out of me. It 
has made me nothing but a grouch. And 
I am mad as hell all the time. 

A man to live the life of a soldier and 
sacrifice his liberty to discipline for three 
years should be paid at least one thou- 
sand dollars per monthe for his arduous 
sacrifice. 


Discipline has unfitted me for the 
Army and civil life too; and when I’m 
discharged, what the hell will 1 do? 

Sincerely, 
AN ILLITERATE PRIVATE. 

No more evidence is needed to sustain 
the conviction that the discipline to 
which this man has been subjected has 
failed to take. To him, the meaning 
of discipline is a sealed book. More- 
over, it will in all probability remain so 
during the rest of his service. He is 
in no frame of mind to receive new im- 
pressions. 

When he completes his enlistment, the 
United States wili have had one year, 
or three years, of his time—it will have 
had not one minute of honest, loyal ser- 
vice. He will have spent the years of 
his enlistment and, in return, will have 
received nothing that will be of use to 
him in civil life. The net result will be 
one more citizen with a wrong idea of 
the Army and of the military service. 
The United States will be a double loser. 

It is, of course, possible that this 
soldier has properly been the subject of 
disciplinary restriction. However, it 
would appear that on occasions he has 
been permitted to go to town, evidence 
of itself that he has not been in bad 
grace all of the time; and on such occa- 
sions it would further appear only rea- 
sonable that restriction might have been 
tempered. 

Disciplinary restriction of the right 
sort is all right in its proper place. The 
determination of the sort of restriction 
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and the place to apply it constitutes the 
difference between good and poor dis- 
cipline. 

Before the war, in the same station 
from which our correspondent writes, 
another regiment was stationed. In 
this regiment the policy of non-restric- 
tion was followed. The men of the 
regiment were divided into two classes. 
Men in the first class were unrestricted 
except by hours of duty. Off duty they 
went and came as they pleased. No 
passes were required of them. Each 
carried a card declaring him of the first 
class and this card served as a pass to 
all authorities in the neighborhood. If 
a man of the first class happened to be 
in the garrison at retreat he was re- 
quired to attend the formation. 

Men of the second class were permit- 
ted no privileges whatever, but were re- 
quired to remain in garrison at all times 
while off duty. After a proper period of 
good behavior on their part they were re- 
stored to first class. 

The plan was simplicity itself, and it 
worked to perfection. Few men dropped 
into second class, and those who did 
put in their time in a conscientious effort 
to retrieve themselves and get back into 
the first class. 

Absence without leave was practically 
unknown; there were few courts-mar- 
tial, and fewer men in the guardhouse. 
It was not only a businesslike but a hap- 
py garrison. 

The essence of the plan consists in 
putting the soldier on honor to do the 
right thing, conduct himself like a man 
at all times, and in seeing to it that 
the soldier who cannot be so trusted is 
kept where he has no opportunity for 
misdoing. It is a principle that may 
be safely applied in any command in 


any garrison with the certainty of sat- 
isfactory results. 

There is no reason why it should be 
otherwise. The soldier is just an aver- 
age man doing military work instead of 
non-military work. No employer ever 
dreams of attempting to restrict the 
movements or actions of his employes 
outside of working hours. The average 
workman spends his leisure hours in a 
proper manner. There is nothing about 
the wearing of a uniform that changes 
the character or inclinations of the man. 
There is no reason why the well-be- 
haved soldier should suffer any more 
restrictions that the well-behaved work- 
man in any other walk of life. 

® 
Mexico 

It will be interesting to note the prog- 
ress of Mexico under President Obre- 
gon’s direction. One of the first things 
that must be accomplished is a rehabili- 
tation of the transportation systems. 
Without transportation the products of 
Mexico cannot be gotten to the world’s 
markets. 

Of all the railway lines, only one has 
continued to run with more or less regu- 
larity since 1914, That is the line from 
Laredo to Mexico City. The rolling 
stock is junk. Stations are roofless. Box 
cars are without doors, and many even 
without sides. Hundreds of engines lie 
rusting in the weather. The whole sys- 
tem is in great need of repair. 

What the cost will be no man may 
approximate. We do know that the 
money must come from the United 
States. There is no other source from 
which it can possibly come. The United 
States cannot be expected to produce 
the money unless Mexico definitely— 

1. Guarantees good and permanent 
title to foreign investment ; 
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2. Remedies the present laws that pro- 


vide for the confiscation of titles to prop- 
erty ; 

3. Reestablishes good relationship 
with the United States. 

More than 90 per cent of the people 

of Mexico are ready and anxious to see 
just these things done. They are tired 
of the conditions that have prevailed in 
the country for the past ten years. 
The only reason they have not been 
done before this may be ascribed to two 
reasons: 
1. The Government of Mexico, rep- 
resented by less than one-half of one 
per cent of the people, has kept itself in 
power by its anti-American policies ; 

2. Banditry, representing less than 10 
per cent of the population, has waxed 
fat on the looting of foreign properties. 

General Obregon promises to make 
reforms. Whether he will or not re- 
mains to be seen. If he does Mexico 
will be swamped with prosperity. Cap- 
ital will flow over the border in a veri- 
table deluge. If he does not Mexico's 
nationality will perish. There must come 
a day of reckoning, when foreign nations 
will demand a settlement of the $570,- 
000,000 foreign debt. The conditions of 
the past ten years cannot continue much 
longer. 

Mexico’s fate is in her ywn hands. 

® 
A Course in Husbandhood 

We have courses in our Army voca- 
tional schools covering about every sub- 
ject on the list. Why not a course in 
husbandhood? Many items might be 
included in such a course. Among them 
may be mentioned: 

1. Tact and control of temper under 
difficult and exasperating situations ; 

2. The art of remembering all family, 
and especially wifely anniversaries ; 





3. How to treat relations-in-law, with 
special reference to mothers-in-law ; 

4. The unfailing accomplishment of 
all errands, especially the mailing of let- 
ters ; 

5. The science of smoothing down 
ruffled feminine sensibilities ; 

6. Textile and color combinations, 
with special reference to matching sam- 
ples ; 

7. The purchase of gifts; 

8. Fiction—designed to render expla- 
nations less transparent than they usual- 
ly are; 

9. A smattering of the arts of house- 
hold cooking (not individual) and dish- 
washing (real dishes). 

The possibilities of such a course are 
endless. The only difficulty lies in con- 
densing it in such manner that the sol- 
dier may take it within his enlistment 
period. 

® 
China’s Famine 

The present famine in China follows 
hard upon two years of scanty rainfall 
and serious crop failures. Conditions 
are getting worse and worse. The few 
efforts that are being made to meet the 
terrible situation are pitifully inadequate. 

It is said that there are in the neigh- 
borhood of a thousand deaths a day in 
the Pekin district alone, while in the 
Province of Shantung nearly four mil 
lion people are wholly destitute. 

The funds collected so far to tide 
China over this crisis are insignificant 
compared with the amount required. 

The United States has ever been the 
friend of China, and the friendship is 
entirely mutual. It would seem that 
some big mazagine could initiate and 
carry to a successful conclusion a cam- 
paign for funds along the same lines 
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as that of the Literary Digest for the 
feeding of children in Europe. 

We have a perfectly good infantry 
regiment stationed in North China, the 
personnel of which could be charged 
with the task of distributing whatever 
This 


with the absolute assurance that every 


foodstuff may be shipped there. 


pound would be placed where it will do 
the greatest good. 

The United States is overlooking a 
great opportunity to cement the friendly 
relations between this country and China 
if we do not do everything possible to 
save the people from the horrors of 
famine. ® 

The Spring Drive 

There is every indication of a Bol- 
shevik spring drive against the inde- 
pendent republics along the border lines 
of Russia. Great armies that are re- 
ported to be well equipped and well 
trained are assembled. They can have 
no other purpose than offensive opera- 
tions against Poland, Roumania, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Finland. 

With these hordes of looters turned 
loose on Europe there is no telling how 
far their depredations may extend. The 
summer of 1921 is fraught with ele- 
ments of great danger to modern civili- 


perhaps 


zation. ® 


Proof of the Pudding 

As long as the “dregs of Europe,” 
as the French press now candidly desig- 
nates them, continued their western 
hegira to the dumping ground—Amer- 
ica—there was no protest. 

Now that there is prospect of a hold- 
up at the ports of embarkation, there is 
a sudden demand for measures to pre- 
vent France from becoming the catch- 
basin for this motley crowd! 


This is just another argument for 
the only enactment of laws that will 
shut out, or at least materially restrict, 
immigration for a term 

If these people are not good enougt 


good 


for France they are certainly not 
enough for this country 
¢ 
Please 
The 


companies show that the people of the 


statistics of the big telegraph 


United States paid them the sum of 


$3,000,000 during the calendar year o 


1920 for the privilege of using the word 


telegrams Is th 
We say it 
The word is rarely superfluous. It is 


“please” in their 


money really wasted ? is not. 


a part of the courtesy that makes life 


worth living—makes the wheels and 


cogs of business run more smoothly 


Eliminate the little word from the vo 
cabulary of the Nation and this would 


indeed be a glum and gloomy world 
ee 
The Disabled Veterans 

The great American public is running 
true to form. 

Let’s direct our minds back to those 
shouting, flag-waving days of the early 
mouths of 1918. 

To the days when the Hun legions 
were taxing the strength of our allies 
to the very breaking point. 

To the days when the gloom that 
hung over France was so thick that 
you could cut it with a knife. 

To the days when the troopships were 
on the tide bearing the flower of our 
manhood to France—every man willing 
and self-sacrificingly ready to throw 
himself into the breach to make the 
world “safe for democracy.” 

Now come down to today—to this 
year of our Lord 1921. What do we 
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find? What is the attit-de of the great 
American public towards their “heroes” 
of 1918? It is an attitude of indiffer- 
ence and ingratitude. They want no 
more of the soldier. 

Those who came back sound and able- 
bodied can stand this indifference and 
ingratitude. They went “over there” 
and did their job. How well they did 
it will never be known to the stay-at- 
homes. They came back better fitted to 
take up life’s battles. They are going 
about their tasks and making good at 
them. 

But what about those who came back 
disabled? What is being done about 
them? How are they being cared for? 

The simple matter of fact is that they 
are not being cared for as they should 
be. The machinery that has been pro- 
vided for their care has broken down 
and that indispensable factor, “public 
opinion,” has broken down behind it. 

It is the selfsame attitude that has 
caused the American people to cease 
their visits to the disabled men in the 
hospitals. 

As a nurse describes it: “When they 
first began to come home, we had to 
fight to keep the high-powered limousine 
owners from running over each other in 
their mad endeavors to take the ‘boys’ 
for a ride. Now we can hardly hire 
an ambulance to take one of them to 
the hospital.” . 

Until we get the three agencies that 
are now in operation on behalf of the 
disabled soldiers, coordinated under our 


head, the conditions of today will con- 
tinue to exist. 

This state of affairs will never be 
accomplished until the American people, 
with their great public opinion, interest 
themselves in the matt ~ and demand 
that adequate provisions be made. The 
disabled soldier will never be properly 
cared for until the powers that be come 
to a realization that all three of the 
agencies provided must be applied in 
each individual case. The disabled 
soldier must be provided with hospital 
treatment and care; he must be given an 
opportunity for vocational training that 
will fit him to make his own way in life 
according to his altered capabilities, and 
he must have sufficient compensation 
while he is doing it. This three things 
must operate simultaneously to be effec- 
tive. 

There’s a lot of talk about building 
hospitals and training schools. It will 
take years to do these thiugs, for the 
wheels of Government grind exceed- 
ingly slow. There are thousands of 
men who require attention right now— 
not two or three years from now—but 
right now—today. 

They will get it if public opinion 
demands it. 

The American Legion in its memoria! 
to Congress has pointed the way. No 
time should be lost in bringing about 
the reforms necessary to accomplish 
results. 

This is a debt that the Nation owes, 
and it should be paid. 
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of railroad corporations operated 

by steam and in some instances 
by both steam and electricity (such as 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad) and doing a general freight 
and passenger traffic business. 

This is the greatest of all sources of 
investment. For almost a period of 
fifty years these transportation corpora- 
tions have provided an investment mar- 
ket for both American and European 
Prior to the World War the 
amount of railroad obligations was 
more than twice the national debts of 
the whole civilized world. 

These securities have been popular 
with investors because in them are 


R ci raed bonds are obligations 


funds. 


found the elements that make for a 
stability of value generally greater than 


in any other form of security. Rail- 
roads are necessary to the Nation’s de- 
velopment and while a public con- 
venience are also a public necessity. 
“Railroad corporations being such 
large employers of labor are protected 
in that the prosperity of all is co-re- 
lated.” Additional security exists in 
the fact that so great a proportion of 
the Nation’s wealth is invested in rail- 
road securities. The greatest element 
of safety is in the cost of the roads and 
the impossibility of duplicating them, 
and, further, it is doubtful that any 
new invention in transportation will be 
discovered that will not readily adapt 
itself to the present steam and electric 
railway systems. These safeguards 
make the American railroad security of 
today popular abroad as well as at 
home. 

Railroad bonds, however, are sub- 
ject to the influence of economic laws 
just the same as any other form of se- 


curities. Many rules for investment, 
which experience has dictated, are seem- 
ingly rendered nugatory owing to a 
change in monetary and economic con- 
ditions. 

Four of the most essential features 
which investors should take into con- 
sideration on purchases of securities 
are: 

(a) Security of principal; 

(b) Security of income; 

(c) Marketability ; 

(d) Rate of interest and reasonable 
chances of depreciation in value. 

In the very nature of the railroad 
business, we find the first three fea- 
tures to a greater extent in carefully 
selected railroad bonds than in prob- 
ably any other form of corporate obli- 
gations; the last mentioned feature 
(d), railroad securities possess to a 
marked degree. National banks are 
allowed under the Nation’s banking 
laws to invest funds in railroad securi- 
ties; while on the other hand it has 
only been since the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act that such banks 
have been allowed to make any invest- 
ments whatsoever in real estate securi- 
ties. National banks are even allowed 
to deposit railroad securities as security 
for public deposits. 

The term “bond” does not imply any 
guarantee or quality. In the past few 
years so many kinds of securities have 
been offered to the American public 
that the purchaser should use care 
Thus in purchasing a bond, he might 
possess a security inferior in quality 
to many railroad stocks he would not 
care to possess. Railroad bonds are of 
various kinds. 

(a) First mortgage bonds, as their 
name implies, are secured by a first 
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mortgage on all or part of the railroad 
corporation, 

(b) General mortgage bonds are gen- 
crally secured by a first mortgage on 
all or most of the railroad. 

(c) Consolidated or refunding mort 
gage bonds are usually secured by a first 
mortgage on the part of the railroad and 
by a junior mortgage on the remainder. 
The creation of a refunding or consoli- 
issuance of 


dation and the 


ls thereunder usually increase the 


mortgage 
bon 
security of existing bonds, especially 
when the proceeds from the sale of such 
bonds are invested in improvements. 
Such expenditures tend to strengthen 
the position of all existing bonds. 

(d) Collateral trust mortgage bonds 
are generally secured by a deposit with 
the trustee of stocks or bonds or per- 
haps both, It is important that the owner 
of a collateral trust mortgage inquire 
whether or not the capital stock of the 
bonds may be 
pledged thereunder, is deposited with 
the trustee. 
deposited, the holders of the collateral 
foreclosure, come 
into possession or immediate control of 
Some collateral 
mortgages, in case of default, provide 
for the sale of the collateral without 
the necessity of foreclosure. 

(e) Debenture bonds are generally 
long-standing notes without security 
other than the credit of the corporation 
issuing them. Debenture bonds 
sometimes collaterally secured. 


corporations, whose 


If the capital stock is so 


bonds, in case of 


the physical property. 


are 
They 
are often secured by a mortgage in the 
event that a new mortgage is placed 
pon the property in the future. 

(f) An income bond is a bond the 
payable when 


interest on which is 


earned. 
Any of the above different kinds of 
honds may be convertible, although the 





usual form is the convertible debenture, 
a long-time note of the corporation con- 
vertible into stock at the option of 
the bondholder. 

In addition to the above, which are 
strictly railroad bonds, there are equip 
ment bonds issued for a certain per- 
centage of the cost of new equipment 
(locomotives, freight cars, passenge: 
cars, etc.) payable in annual or semi 
annual instalments covering a period 
of years; terminal bonds, secured on 
terminal property, including the real 
estate, and generally guaranteed by the 
railroad companies issuing the facili 
ties acquired by the erection of such 
terminals ; short-term notes usually run 
ning serially from one to four years 

The investor should know what kind 
of security is back of the bond he con- 
templates purchasing and inquire as to 
the legality of the mortgage securing 
The strength of the 
security behind the mortgage can be 
ascertained by comparing the assets to 
the debts of the corporation and also 


his investment. 


the net earnings to the fixed charges 

If the layman attempted to examine 
the mortgage itself he would probably 
be lost in a Legal 
opinions are generally prepared by firms 
of the highest standing in their profes 
sion, by men of unquestioned ability 
and integrity whose opinion the bank 
ers and public alike have learned to 
respect. When the names of such 
firms appear in a bond circular describ- 
ing the security it is taken for granted 
that the legality of the bond issued 1s 
unquestioned. These firms represent 
the trustees. The mortgage is also ex- 
amined by the counsel for the railroad 
company. First mortgage bondholders 
in case of default in interest or principal 
of mortgage bonds, have a right to 
have their entire claims paid from the 


maze of words. 
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proceeds of a foreclosure sale before 
anything is paid to holders of the sec- 
ond mortgage or debenture bonds if 
there should be such. 

The holders of debenture bonds in 
lefault only have the right to sue at 
law on the bonds and coupons attached, 
and are in no better position, as far as 
priority of lien is concerned, than the 
unsecured creditors. 

Purchasers of collateral trust mort- 
gages should be certain that the capital 
stock of the corporation whose bonds 
are pledged thereunder is deposited 
with case of 
foreclosure the immediate control of the 


the trustee, because in 
»hysical property automatically passes 
into the hands of such collateral trust 
bondholders. 


however, 


There 
the 
collateral trust mortgage provides for 


are exceptions, 


as in case where some 


the sale of the collateral, in case of de- 
fault, without foreclosing the property. 
declared 


are those 


“Legal bonds” 
I 


legal by statute for investment of funds 
of savings banks, insurance companies, 
ind trustees. The States of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut 
very strict laws covering the legality of 


and have 
such bonds and their rulings are often 
followed by the more conservative in- 
There are many bonds, how- 
ever, which for certain reasons are not 
considered legal and may not ever be 
considered so, which are as safe as the 
legal bonds of the States just men- 
tioned. 


vestors. 


The bonds of a closed mortgage, that 
is, where all the bonds issued under 
such mortgage have either been dis- 
posed of, or under the provision of the 
mortgage prevent the issuing of any 
other bonds secured by it, are consid- 
ered more desirable than bonds of a 
mortgage which permits the issuing of 
additional bonds from time to time. 


The placing of additional bonds of 
the same mortgage on the market at 
different times has a tendency to bear 
down the price of the bonds already 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
and while the security is not impaired 
the decline in the market value of such 
bonds in the hands of the investor is 
his 


possibility can at least be sidestepped 


iound to have a depressive effect 


by investing in a closed mortgage only 
; g gag 


Underlying bonds can often be 
bought at as good a yield as refunding 
or consolidated bonds of the same cor- 
These 


poration. bonds 


are not only 
secured but due to the fact that they 
have been in the hands of the public for 
generally a much longer time are more 
closely held and less liable to market 
fluctuations in time of financial strife 

The value of securities depends upon 
the earning power and the ability of 
the management of the corporation is 
suing the securities to keep such earning 
power at a maximum. This is easily 
obtainable from a study of the annual 
reports of the road. Such reports are 
published at different periods in many 
leading daily papers and reports of 
earnings of the past years can be had 
at almost any public library. It is 
always a safe guide to shrewd investors 
to always satisfy themselves that the 
railroad owns either in fee simple or 
jointly the right of way to and the 
terminals it uses in commercial centers ; 
the latter have in recent years become 
so expensive that they are often owned 
jointly. The assurance of their perma- 
nent location and approach guarantees 
a certain amount of business to the 
railroad. The strategic position of the 
If it 
runs through a territory of large pro- 
duction and prosperous communities 
whose interests are diversified its life 


railroad is also most important. 
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is assured and its business should con- 
tinue to prosper even though several 
lines of business in the territory through 
which it passes should slump. For il- 
lustration, if the road was one which 
made a chief business of carrying coal 
and there should be a slump in the 
coal market such a road would be con- 
siderably affected in its earnings by a 
slump in the coal market. On the 
other hand, if the road ran through 
farming territory, factory towns and 
coal fields, to an ocean port, its earnings 
would be less likely to be severely af- 
fected. For that reason the bonds of 
larger railroads are preferable, even 
though their earning power should be 
somewhat less than the smaller road, 
because in the end the earnings are less 
liable to be affected by local conditions. 
Then, too, damages due to accidents, 
wrecks, etc., are more easily borne by 
a larger road, while on the other hand 
a series of calamities may easily wreck 
a smaller road. “The railroad industry 
is distinguished by its comparative free- 
dom from competition. What manufac- 
turing industry has vainly tried to ac- 
complish by unlawful combination the 
railroads have achieved without con- 
scious effort, solely by a virtue of their 
economic position. The cost of dupli- 
cating their plant is so great as to pro- 


tect them in the enjoyment of the traffic 
of which they have gained control.” 

An investor should always be safe 
in purchasing bonds in the more con- 
servatively managed railroads, for after 
all is said and done, railroads, like any 
other business, depend for their success 
not only upon their ability to earn huge 
sums, but also upon the conservatism 
of their resources and the intelligent 
spending of funds where needed for 
maintenance and development of new 
business. It is true that reccntly rail- 
road earnings as a whole have shown 
a real decline, but this condition exists 
in almost every line of business. It is 
probable, however, that this decline in 
earnings would not be so marked had 
not the policies of the directing bodies 
been so vitally disturbed by having 
their reins taken out of their expe- 
rienced hands due to the necessity of 
war. If the reader should desire to 
ask any questions in regard to railroad 
bonds or any other security we will be 
glad to answer them personally upon 
inquiry. 

Following the plan adopted last 
month we give you several practical! 
suggestions for investments. It will be 
noticed that these are well diversified 
and will return over a period of years 
an income in excess of 71% per cent. 





Amount Bond 


; Price Approxi- 
Maturity and mate Cost 
interest yield 





$1,000 | Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 15 year 


NEE es Cnt bh he oncdtdoes Feb. 1, 1936 | Market yo 
1,000 | Grand Trunk Railway of Anaconda 

Equipment Trust 634’s.......... Feb. 1, 1936 95% 7% $955.00 
1,000 | Lackawanna Steel Co. Ist 5’s...... Apr. 1, 1923 94% 8% 942.50 
1,000 | Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 6’s..| Dec. 1, 1921 98% 7.60 988.75 
1, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 

Seen Trust 634’s.......... Mar. 1, 1933 | 10034 6.43 1,000.75 
1,000 | Waltham Watch Co. Gold 6’s..... Aug. 1, 1924 92 8.75 920.00 
1,000 | Kingdom of Denmark 25 year Sink- 

kk SR ier: ae Oct. 15, 1945 98% 8.50 982.50 
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FIRE DISTRIBUTION 


QO. What is the relation between fire su- 
periority and fire distribution? 
A. To gain and hold fire superiority 
it is necessary that the fire be so dis- 
tributed over the target that no part 
of it is left uncovered. 


Note: A platoon advancing over terrain 
like that in Figure 16, has for a target the 
portion of the wheat field indicated between 
“A and B,” in which are located machine 
guns. A poorly distributed fire, as indicated 
in “C,” permits one machine gun to deliver 
undisturbed fire upon the attacking platoon. 
A properly distributed fire, as shown in “D,” 
will do much toward attaining the fi: su- 
periority necessary for an advance. 


under such an effective fire 
that no part can fire undisturbed. 

Note: Fire distribution is both individual 
and collective. The individual fires at that 
part of the target corresponding to his posi- 
tion in the platoon, section or squad. The 
combined result of the fire of the section 
or platoon is a line of shot groups so dis- 
tributed that all parts of the target are kept 
under fire. 

Q. How are targets assigned to units to 
provide for a constant distribution of fire 
over them? 

A. Each squad of the section 

covers the entire target with its fire. 
If one of the squads makes a rush 

the other two still cover the target. 
A platoon with both sections in line, 
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Fic. 16 
Free DIstriBuTIon 


Q. In what directions may fire be dis- 
tributed? 
A. In depth, when it is desired 
to lengthen the beaten zone. 
In width, for the purpose of 
keeping all parts of the enemy line 


may divide the target by 
assigning half to each section. 
(See Figure 17.) 
Q. Compare the infantry rifle and the au- 


tomatic rifle with respect to fire distribution 
and direction? 
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A. The infantry rifle is primarily COMMUNICATION, SIGNALS, AND 
the weapon for frontal fire and TRANSMISSION OF FIRING 
for use against distributed targets. DATA 


The automatic rifle is capable of 
a large volume of concentrated fire. 
The greatest value is attained 
when its fire is delivered 
in a flanking direction. 
Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train a section in fire distribution? 
A. The section is faced away from target. 
A target is indicated to the section leader 
by the display of flags 
Flags are withdrawn as soon as 
he understands the location. 
The section is now faced to the front, 
advanced toward the target and halted. 


Q. What method is employed to supple- 
ment the voice in transmitting firing data 
and controlling infantry fire? 

A. Arm signals are employed. 

Q. What training is given the soldier in 
the transmission of firing data? 

A. The training of the soldier in 

the mechanism of firing must include 
the transmission of firing data, 
target location and designation. 

Note: In extended order drill the soldiers 
should be practiced in transmitting fire or- 
ders by word of mouth along the skirmish 
line. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF TARGET TO THE SQUADS OF A 


All men are required to place 
their rifles on the bayonet rest. 

One minute after firing data is given 
the men rise and the rifles are inspected 
for sight setting and fire distribution. 

Q. Describe the details of another exer- 
cise designed to train @ section in fire dis- 
tribution? 

A. A section is assigned a target. 

It is advanced by squad rushes. 

After a distance of 150 yards 
has been gained, all men 
are required to place rifles on 
bayonet rest, aim and set sights. 

An inspection will indicate 
fire direction and fire distribution. 

















SECTION 


Q. How may soldiers be trained in the 
Arm Signals? 
A. By the leader making a signai 
and calling upon one or more men 
to give an interpretation of it. 
By the leader giving a verbal order 
and calling upon one or more men 
to make the signal for it. 


‘Note: A failure by a man to state the 


proper interpretation to a signal or to exe- 
cute a signal properly after reasonable train- 
ing, is not likely to be repeated. The unit 
will take measures to correct the deficiency 
for the failure reflects upon it. 

Q.' Describe the details of an exercise de- 
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signed to train soldiers in the dissemination deployed in the intervals on the line. 
f fire data? The original line is withdrawn 
4. A unit is deployed. at the end of thirty seconds. 
Fire data has been given and The reinforcements are inspected 
the men are simulating fire. for sight setting and knowledge of 
Another unit is sent forward and targets. 





LIE DOWN, 





CEAGE FIRING. 
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COAMENCE FIRING. . SUSPEND FIRING. 








SECTION. 
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Arm SIGNALS 
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Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train soldiers in the transmission 
of fire data? 

A. A unit is deployed and 

simulating fire based on certain firing 
data. 
A change in firing data is made 
and given to the flank man 
for transmission along the line. 
After a suitable time verify the result, 
by examining the last man in the line, 
as to his understanding of the target 
and the source from which the order 
came, 

QO. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train soldiers in the carrying of 
messages? 

A. A number of soldiers are placed with 

an interval of 75 yards between them. 
A message is given to the flank mon 

who gives it to the next man 

and so on to the end of the line. 
Check up the message by 

having the last man repeat it. 

Note: Unless the transmission has been 
well accomplished the message will be all 
distorted. 


USE OF COVER 


The great importance of properly train- 
ing men to take advantage of natural cover 
must ever be recognized. Battles are fought 


and won by pushing man power, assisted by 
the covering fire of the rifle, automatic rifle, 
machine gun, and accompanying weapons, 
toward the enemy; finally closing with him 
and destroying or capturing him or forcing 
his retreat. 

Q. Describe an exercise designed to illus- 
trate the advantage of utilizing cover prop- 
erly? 

A. A platoon, except a designated squad, 

is halted and faced to the rear. 

The squad is marched to the front 
some 400 yards, halted, and 
deployed as skirmishers. 

The men take such cover as is available 

The platoon is then faced about, 
men are called upon to locate squad, 
or any member of it. 

At signal whistle men of squad 
crawl forward a short distance. 

Emphasize fact that man lying stil! 
difficult to see, even if cover is poor 

At whistle signal have two men sit up. 

At whistle signal have two men stand 

Call attention to contrast. 

At signal whistle have two men 
rush forward about 25 yards. 

Point out, difficult to hit running man 

Repeat with several men running, 
require men to simulate fire. 

Q. Describe an exercise designed to illus- 
trate the effect of appearing on skyline? 
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Errect or BACKGROUND ON VISIBILITY 


1. Group of men on sky line: Note how plainly they stand out. 
2-5. Group much closer to observer than (i) but having a dark background. Note the 


contrast. 


3. Group with foliage background which renders the men almost invisible. 
4. Group partially visible by reason of background. 
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A. Post platoon on one side 
of ridge and squad on opposite side. 
Have squad crawl to crest to 
reconnoiter and then fall back. 
Have two men kneel on skyline. 
Have two men stand on skyline. 
Have men stand with tree background. 
Point out effect of background 
on visibility. (See Fig 19.) 

Notes: 1. The soldiers should be encour- 
aged to look for and discuss the use of 
cover. Advantage should be taken of every 
opportunity to foster this. Emphasize the 





necessity of locating the next cover before 
moving. Demonstrate and have the men 
practice the proper method of firing from 
windows and doorways, around corners and 
from behind trees, over rocks, etc. (See 
illustrations, Fig. 20.) 

2. Explain to the soldiers that men’s up- 
turned faces are very visible to aviators 
and when hostile planes are overhead that 
they must not look up. If a number of 
faces are turned up, an organization, which 
otherwise might have escaped detection, may 
be located. This may be demonstrated by 
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having a line of men place their hats in 
front of their faces and take all of them 
away suddenly and see how the faces show 
up. 

3. Teach the men to crawl with elbows 
down, body flat to the ground, lying on left 
side, pushing themselves forward with their 
right legs, rifle grasped in the right hand. 
The face is turned, the arms are pushed for- 
ward, the weight of the body placed on the 
hands and legs and pulled forward by the 
arms assisted by the feet. 

Q. Describe the details of an exercise de- 
signed to train men in the methods of in- 
filtration? 

A. Two squads or sections are 

deployed several hundred yards apart. 

The leader of one of the units directs 
his unit “On (such line, crest, etc.) 

reform.” 

The unit executes the movement 
taking advantage of all cover. 

The other unit observes. 

The exercise is continued by having 
the other unit execute the movement. 

Notes: Other exercises may be employed 
for the purpose of illustrating methods of 
the use of cover. 

1. The squad or section is halted, well 
extended, under cover. By running, one 
or two men at a time cross the area. The 
unit is again formed, if possible, under cover. 
Comment on routes and cover taken by in- 
dividuals. 

2. First show why a ridge or crest line 
brings into definite outline anyone moving 
over it. Face the section or platoon toward 
a crest and have a squad advance to the 
crest line and halt. Point out the targets 
they constitute for any kind of fire. 

Cause another squad to advance across the 
ridge, as in (1) above by running, and call 
for comments from the section or platoon. 


3. The organization is halted facing suit- 
able terrain. A. N. C. O. is called upon 
to indicate how he would lead his unit from 
one indicated point to another. 


FIRE DISCIPLINE 


QO. What is fire discipline? 
A. Fire discipline implies the exact 
execution of orders and instructions 
relative to the use of the rifle 
and to conduct in action, embracing 
. Attention to and execution of orders 
. Care as to position and extent of 
target. 
. Sight setting and accurate delivery of 
fire. 
. Economy of ammunition. Rate of fire 
. Observation of the enemy. 
. Ability to act on own initiative. 
Thorough knowledge of the capabilities 
of the rifle and grenades. 
Q. How may a unit be tested in sight 
setting? 
A. The unit is formed in single rank 
With the sight set at zero. 
The range is announced by 
command or signal. 
Sights are set. Each man comes 
to port arms and his sight is examined 
Squad competition may be made 
a feature of this exercise. 
Note: An entire platoon should be able 
to set their sights correctly in ten seconds 
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ECONOMY OF AMMUNITION AND RATE OF FIRI 


Effective rifle fire in battle is gauged by 
the number of men disabled in the unit of 
time. The rate of fire is dependent on the 
training of the individual. It must not be 
so great as to prelude accurate aim or proper 
trigger squeeze. 

The following table shows the rate of fire 
at the various ranges: 


Rate of Fire. Range. Per Minute. 
Rifle. 0— 600 yds. 5 to 6 shots. 10 to 15 shots in 
emergency. 
600.—1200 yds. About 3 shots. 


Browning Automatic O— 600 yds. 10 to 60 (semi-automatic fire, 
Rifle. i. e., single aimed shots; 100 
to 250 or more in emergency 
at very close range. 
600—1200 yds. About 3 shots (dependent on 


target). 
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Note: The Browning Automatic, with 
semi-automatic fire, overheats at about 900 
rounds, dependent on the intervals between 
shots. With automatic fire (effective 100 to 
250 per minute), it overheats at about 400 
successive shots. The maximum rate of fire 
; 500 shots per minute. 

SEARCHING TERRAIN 

O. How may the systematic searching of 
terrain be facilitated? 

A. By subdividing the terrain 

by imaginary lines into 

rectangular areas small enough 

to confine the eye, to permit a 

minute examination of every feature. 

O. What two systems may be employed 
in subdividing an area? 


The number of the objects located 
will be an index of proficiency. 

Note: Small problems presenting concrete 
situations will be found a very effective 
means for developing the initiative of the 
soldier. 

Situation; The enemy is (point out and 
describe the location of the enemy, stating 
whether it is a patrol, machine gun, etc.). 
Your squad, making an attack, has arrived 
at this point. At this moment your cor- 
poral is badly wounded. You are second 
in command. 

Required: 1. What will you do? 

. What is your target? 

What range will you use? 

. What orders will you give? 





DISPERSION OF AVERAGE SHOTS 
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WITH A RIFLE. 








\. By imaginary lines at right angles 

to the line of sight and by 
lines parallel to the line of sight. 

Q. Describe the conduct of an exercise 
designed to teach the soldier the method of 
searching the terrain? 

A. Place a number of objects 

more or less concealed in 
the area to be searched. 
Indicate the boundaries of the area 
to the men and have them 
carry on a systematic search of it. 


. 21 


Situation: At this moment you observe a 
small party of the enemy trying to work his 
way around to your (left or right; point 
out). 

Required: What do you do? 

Situation: At this moment you observe 
two men of the eremy advancing towards 
(point out the location of the place desig- 
nated in the second situation above). They 
are carrying an opened hand-litter. They 
have arrived at (indicate point) 
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Required: 1. What do you estimate they 
are? 


2. Why are they going toward 





w 


. Why are they carrying the 
litter, opened instead of 
closed? 

4. What action do you propose 
to take? 
5. What range will you give? 
6. State your fire orders? 
Note: To stimulate the interest of the 
men in the nomenclature of their weapons, 
contests in bolt-mounting and dismounting 
of the rifle and automatic rifle, respectively, 
may be arranged, 


APPLICATION OF FIRE 


Notes: Men must not only be taught to 
fire individually and organizations collective- 
ly, but officers must know how to secure 
the application of fire to the desired target 
under varying conditions of service in order 
to obtain the necessary fire superiority. This 
need extends to the supporting arms. 

Dispersion —The dispersion of average 
shots with the rifle at the various ranges 
from 100 to 1,000 yards, in Figure 21. The 
dispersion of the Browning Automatic rifle 
when fired as an automatic increases ma- 
terially and is dependent upon the personal 


equation of the firer, the length of strings 
of shots and the holding. Figure 22 shows 
a comparison of the shot groups of the rifle 
and the automatic rifle at a range of 600 
yards. No. 1 shows the dispersion with 
the rifle and the automatic firing single 
shots; No. 2 shows the dispersion with the 
automatic rifle firing automatic fire. 

Q. Describe the conduct of an exercise to 
show the comparative shot groups of the 
rifle and automatic rifle? 

A. Two riflemen and 3 automatic riflemen 

located at 300 yard firing point. 
Twenty rounds of ammunition per man 
At signal all commence firing; 

the riflemen on one target; 

one automatic with single aimed shots; 

one using strings of shots; 

one using automatic action by clip 
Each on a separate target. 
On completion of the firing 

the targets are compared. 

Note: This exercise will demonstrate 
that the best use of the Browning Auto 
matic is by semi-automatic fire, single shots 

Q. What are the characteristics of the 
Browning Automatic Rifle? 

(1) Rapid production of a large volume 

of concentration fire. The greatest 
results are therefore obtained when 











Showing Relative Shot-Groups at 600 Yards. 


1. Rifle, or Automatic Rifle with aimed fire, Single Shot. 
2. Automatic Rifle with automatic fire. 


é. 


4. 
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its fire is delivered from a flanking 
position. 

(2) Narrow front and shallow depth 
from which a large volume of fire 
can be delivered by a few men, en- 
abling it to meet an attack from 
any direction with little or no 
movement or exposure. 

(3) Invulnerability. It offers a 
target. 

(4) Mobility. The same as a rifleman. 

(5) Unsuitability for indirect or over- 
head fire. 


small 


mount and capacity for sustained fire for 
long and continued periods, it is especially 
adapted to overhead and long range fire. 

Q. What are the characteristics of gre- 
nades? 

A. The grenade is a weapon used by the 
infantry soldier as a supplement to his pri- 
mary weapon, the rifle and bayonet. 

(1) Curved trajectory. This quality indi- 
cates its principal function as a 
weapon for destroying the enemy 
sheltered behind cover and under 
ground or to force him into the 
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Note: In the offensive, automatic rifles 
should be used by covering detachments in 
the combats necessary to develop the ene- 
my’s position in the earlier stages of the 
fight and by the assaulting units to gain fire 
superiority in the later stages. 

Q. What are the characteristics of the 
Machine Gun? 

A. The machine gun possesses all the 
characteristics of an automatic rifle except 
mobility, and in addition having a fixed 
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open where he will become a target 
for the rifle and machine gun, 

(2) Rate, about 10 grenades a minute. 

(3) Radius of action, varying from 20 to 
100 yards. 

(4) Weight, about 1%4 pounds. 

(5) Range, 30 to 40 yards. 

(6) Capability of special types for use in 
creating a smoke screen. 

(7) Use as a vehicle for lachrimatory or 
irritating gases. 
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(8) Incendiary effect (special types.) 

The powers and limitations of the rifle 
grenade are the same as those of the hand 
grenade except as follows: 

(1) Range, 30 to 200 yards. 

(2) Can be fired from a fixed rest. 

Q. What are the characteristics of the 
one pounder (37 m. m.) gun? 

(1) Mobility. 

(2) Ease with which it can be hidden 


(3) Ability to deliver indirect fire. 

(4) Ease of adjustment. 

(5) Accuracy. Useful range up to 1,500 
yards. 

(6) Rapidity of fire, 20 shots or more per 
minute. 


(7) Disadvantage is flash of discharge. 

Q. What are the characteristics of the ligh 

mortar? 

(1) Limiting range of 100 to 1,800 yards 

(2) Use against targets such as concealed 
guns which cannot be definitely lo- 
cated. 

(3) Dispersion less than a field gun. 

(4) Curved trajectory. Use against tar 
gets reverse slope or under 
cover. 

(5) Rapidity of fire. 

(6) Considerable weight of ammunition 
restricts its activity. 

Notes: A rifle, automatic rifle, machine 

gun and one-pounder gun have flat trajec- 


on 
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tories (the machine gun by reason of its 
stable mount can take advantage of increased 
angle of fall at long ranges to search re- 
verse slopes). They are obviously weapons 
for dealing with the enemy above ground 
and within reasonable range. 

The grenades by reason of their curved 
trajectory can care for targets below ground 
and force the enemy into the open where 
he becomes a target for the rifle. 

The light mortar by reason of its curved 
trajectory, can search reverse slopes or tar- 
gets under cover and by reason of its radius 
of action is adapted to fire against targets 
not definitely located. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE 


The ever present problem in practice and 
in service firing is to place the center of 
impact of the group on the center of the 
target, thus insuring the greatest possible 


mind that a small error in range will fre- 
quently cause total misses where with a cor- 
rect range a high percentage of hits would 
have resulted. 


EFFECT OF GROUND 


Figures 23 and 24 show the effect of 
ground on the beaten zone. 

When ground slopes upward to the rear 
from a firing line, the supports may be 
placed closer without increasing danger from 
fire aimed at the firing line. 

When the ground slopes down and to the 
rear from the firing line, the supports must 
be posted at a greater distance in rear, un- 
less the slope affords a dead space. Mak- 
ing the allowable assumption that the fire 
is equally distributed along the crest, the 
column target behind the crest and invisible 
from the firing point will receive hits only 
in proportion to its width 
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Lower—Tarcet “E” as It Apprars To M. G.’s sy Formation “B” 


MARCHING IN DIRECTION 


INDICATED 


number of hits. Two chief elements enter 
into this problem, the troops and the com- 
mander. Assuming that the latter has chosen 
the proper target and given proper distri- 
bution, he must bring the shot group upon 
the center of the target. This is a question 
primarily of range. It must be borne in 


MARCHING FIRE 
In certain very restricted cases, fire can 
be delivered while advancing. Marching fire 
is, however, advisable only against a clearly 
defined line at ranges less than 200 yards. 
Such targets may be obtained in position 
warfare, but the use of marching fire in 
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open operations will be unusual. Marching 
fire may sometimes be employed to advan- 
tage to cover a methodical advance through 
dense woods. I. D. R. 299. 


CONDUCT OF FIRE 


Q. What elements does the subject of the 
conduct of fire include? 
A. The conduct of fire embraces 
the duties of Commanders in 
fire control and fire discipline, 


during the actual fire fight, 

and the measures necessary 

to insure a systematic and orderly 

entrance into battle with the 

greatest possible chance of success. 

Note: The dividing line between fire tac- 

tics and maneuver tactics is often so indis- 
tinct that the two subjects appear to merge 
one into the other. For this reason, a 
knowledge of fire tactics must include an 
understanding of its relation to maneuver 
tactics. 


Reserve Organization 
The attention of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps is invited to the 
article on the organization of the O. R. C. Mess at Minneapolis, Minn., by Lt. 
James L. Frink. This article furnishes the basis upon which Reserve Officers may 


organize. 


If, in the process of organization, these Messes will constitute themselves as 
Branches of the United States Infantry Association, they will tie to a national 
organization which is a live, going concern with a membership of over six 
thousand Officers of Infantry in the Regular Army, the Reserves, and the 


National Guard. 


Well Worth the Expense 

From my observations as a Medical 
Officer of the Army during the World 
War, and noting, as all other Medical 
Officers who inspected troops, the large 
number of young men physically and 
mentally deficient, it appears to me that 
a system that would bring our young 
manhood to an early recognition of these 
defects and the consequent possibility of 
correction would be a wonderful ad- 
vantage. 

If universal military training did no 
more than to select those fit for service, 
teach them to properly safeguard their 
minds and bodies, together with such 
corrective training as could be given 
those with curable deficiencies, it would 
be well worth the expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 


L. S. Wrirour, M. D., 
McAlester, Okla. 





Book Reviews 


“The Strategy on the Western Front 
(1914-1918),” by Herbert Howland 
Sargent, lieutenant colonel United 
States Army, retired, author of “Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign.” 
“The Campaign of Marengo”’and“ The 
Campaign of Santiago de Cuba.” Chi- 
cago, 1920. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $2.50. (A review by Francis 
V. Greene, late major general U. S. V. 


Colonel Sargent’s reputation as a 
writer on military subjects is so well 
established that any fresh contribution 
from his pen is always welcome. In 
this book, however, he writes not as a 
judicial historian, but as an ardent ad- 
vocate of a certain theory—the theory 
of the “Easterners.” Two-thirds of 
the book is a reproduction of a series of 
articles published in the North American 
Review from February to October, 1919, 
and here republished without substantial 
change or addition except in the last 
two of them. They were written in 
1918, when the author was on duty at 
the War College. Since 1918 we have 
had the German books of Freytag, Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff, and Kluck; the 
Historical Summaries of the French 
General Staff and the French books of 
Mangin and others, and the London 
Times’ Documentary History of the 
War and Haig’s Dispatches. Nearly all 
of these appeared before the publication 
of Colonel Sargent’s book, but little or 
no reference is made to these original 
sources of information. On the other 
hand, there is much quotation from sec- 
ondary sources of fact and opinion, 
such as Frank H. Simonds, William L. 
McPherson, John Buchanan, André 
Chéradame, etc. 

The author states that the Germans 
made three great iaistakes, “great blun- 
ders.” First, in attacking France before 
they had disposed of the Russians; sec- 


ond, in the great assault on Verdun; 
third, in the formidable offensive of 
1918. On the other hand, the Allies 
were equally at fault, in his opinion, in 
concentrating their efforts on the West 
ern Front instead of sending a great 
army north from Saloniki, to turn the 
left flank of the Central Powers at Buda- 
pest (which was 650 miles away, more 
than half of the distance through a wild, 
mountainous region admirably adapted 
for defense and containing no motor 
roads and only one line of single track 
railway). 

The plan of campaign of the Ger- 
mans had been prepared years before by 
Count Schlieffin when he was chief of 
the Imperial German Staff, and it was 
heartily and enthusiastically approved by 
all the German Staff. It was to over- 


whelm France before Russia could come 
to her aid; and this was to be done by 


enveloping movements on both flanks, 
one through Belgium and the other 
through the narrow pass at Belfort, tak- 
ing the forts in the Vosges in reverse. 
The plan miscarried from three causes: 
First, it was found impracticable to 
break through the natural and artificial 
defenses of Belfort; second, in the rush 
through Belgium and Northern France 
the right wing under Von Kluck became 
separated from the rest of the German 
army; its right flank was “in the air,” 
and the situation thus created was skil- 
fully taken advantage of by Joffre at 
the battle of the Marne; third, the Rus- 
sians mobilized more quickly than had 
been anticipated, seized the offensive in 
East Prussia, and compelled the with- 
drawal of a portion of the “serman 
army in France in order te meet this 
unexpected development. 

By common consent of all military 
authorities, the Imperial German Staff 
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in 1914 contained the most highly trained 
and accomplished soldiers in all Europe. 
In contending that their plan was a co- 
lossal blunder, Colonel Sargent relies 
on the maxims of Napoleon. Well, the 
maxims of Napoleon are like algebra 
equations—what you get out depends on 
what you put in. No one ever compre- 
hended more accurately than Napoleon 
the infinite variety of circumstances that 
It is im- 
portant to be sure that the maxim quoted 
applies to the case in hand, for under 
different circumstances the maxim does 
not apply. The classic instance of quot- 
ing the wrong maxim is that of Sherman 
at Vicksburg. The story has been told 
in most of the biographies of Grant, but 
nowhere so well as in Grant’s own 
memoirs, Vol. 1, page 542. When Sher- 
man heard of Grant’s plan for the final 
campaign against Vickeburg he came to 
Grant’s headquarters, got him alone, and 
then told him that his plan was in viola- 
tion of all the principles of war as laid 
down by the most eminent writers and 
would surely end in disaster. Grant, 
who probably had not looked at a book 
on military science since leaving West 
Point seventeen years before, and who 
would have been sorely put to it if called 
upon to quote one of Napoleon’s max- 
ims, was all unconsciously preparing to 
follow two of Napoleon’s maxims which 
were the greatest factors in Napoleon’s 
success, viz: to live off the country, and 
to divide the enemy’s forces and beat 
them in detail. He was doing this by 
the simple application of his extraordi- 
nary common sense and capacity to ap- 
preciate a situation at its real value, 
which is no bad substitute for an inti- 
mate knowledge of the writings of Jom- 
ini, Hamley, and Clausewitz. He lis- 
tened attentively to all that Sherman had 


can and do arise in every war. 


to say, and then admitted that there 
were grave dangers in his plan, but the 
situation of the North required him to 
take the chances, and he felt confident 
of success. “The problem for us was 
to move forward to a decisive victory or 
our cause was lost. No progress was 
being made in any other field, and we 
had to go on,” 

Grant made no change in his plans; 
as the campaign developed with a bril- 
hancy rivaling Napoleon’s campaign of 
1796, Sherman became its most enthu- 
siastic admirer, and was man enough to 
tell others as well as Grant himself that 
he had been all wrong and Grant had 
been all right. 

Other instances of the same character 
in our military history could be cited if 
space permitted; and, therefore, we 
think it improbable that the “Western- 
ers” quote as many maxims in their 
favor as the “Easterners.” 

On June 5, 1918 Colonel Sargent 
submitted to the Direc or of the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff his 
“Fourth Memorandum on the Strategy 
of the War,” which is now published 
tor the first time as Appendix A to this 
took. It is a document of about seven 
thousand words, and its argument is 
shown by the following quotations: 
“The line of least resistance to a de- 
cisive allied victory is through the Bal- 
kan way”; “the only hope of winning the 
war as it should be won is to annihilate 
or capture in battle Germany’s armies, 
and this cannot be done on the Western 
Front.” It quotes with approval the 


words of a German officer that, “The 
enemy will never break through the 
Western [’ront,” and it advises that “if 
a million ,or even a half-million, Ameri- 
can soldiers could be put into the Bal- 
kans this winter to join with the half- 
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million or more allied troops now there, 
creat results would be sure to follow.” 

As to this line of argument, there is 
one of Napoleon’s maxims that should 
be always remembered: “The first qual- 
ification in a general-in-chief” (and it 
is equally desirable in a military writer ) 
“ig a cool head—that is, a head which 
receives just impressions, and estimates 
things and objects at their real value.” 

The controversy between the “East- 
erners” and the “Westerners’—like 
those as to the battle of Shiloh, the con- 
duct of Fitz John Porter at Manassass, 
of Warren at Five Forks, of Lincoln’s 
judgment in detaining McDowell's 
Corps from McClellan’s army on the 
peninsula, and other disputed events of 
the Civil War—will continue for many 
a long year. The chief value of Colonel 
Sargent’s book is that he has presented, 
in a thoroughly partisan spirit and with 
considerable ability, the argument of the 
It is to be hoped that it 
will lead some ardent student at the War 
College to present with equal force the 
arguments of the “Westerners,” and 
that he will adequately discuss the ques- 
tions of the amount of shipping avail- 
able, as well as of transportation and 
supply through the 385 miles of narrow 
gorges of the Morava-Vardas corridor 
leading north from Saloniki. He will 
find no lack of facts to support his ar- 
guments, and maxims of Napoleon to 
reinforce his views. 


“Easterners.” 


Orders, Decorations and Insignia, by 
Colonel Robert E. Wyllie, General 
taff. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 261 pages. Price, $9. 
Due to the fact that such a large 
number of orders and decorations have 
been conferred upon Americans by their 
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own and foreign Governments for serv- 
ice during the World War, Colonel 
Wyllie’s book is of particular and ab- 
sorbing interest at this time. 

Colonel Wyllie is particularly quali- 
fied for the task. He has been at the 
head of the Equipment Branch of the 
General Staff for a long time, and has 
made a complete and detailed study of 
the subject. 

Going back to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1588 to the inception of 
our present-day system, the author re- 
views the history and development of 
the award of medals and decorations, 
Military Orders, and the Nomenclature 
and Classification of Medals. 

Colonel Wyllie 
American conferred for 
service during the World War, starting 
with the Medal of Honor, of which he 
gives the complete history dating back 
to 1861, and gives a number of citations 
for which the has been 
awarded. Tribute is paid to the Infan- 
try, the members of that arm of the 
service receiving seventy-three out of 
the seventy-eight Medals of Honor 
awarded during the World War. The 
Distinguished Service Medal and the 
Distinguished Service Cross are 
treated in detail. 

The American Campaign medals are 
then described and discussed. 

Then follows chapters on the awards 
of the various other countries—Great 
sritain, France, Belgium, Monaco, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and the countries of East- 
ern Europe, Asia, and America. 

The shoulder insignia of the Ameri- 
can armies, corps, divisions, and serv- 
ices are fully described and illustrated 
in colors. A concise history of the or- 
ganization is added. 

Finally there is a short chapter on 
the subject of the insignia of rank and 


then takes up the 


decorations 


decoration 


next 
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distinctive colors employed by the 
United States Army. 

There are some 367 fine illustrations, 
over 200 of which are in color. All 
in all, the book is a masterpiece, and 
will find a hearty welcome, both in civil 
life and in the services. It preserves 
in permanent form a wealth of informa- 
tion that has heretofore never been 
available. A copy of this book should 
be included in the library of every or- 
ganization in the Army. 

® 
Battle Studies, by Colonel Ardant du 

Picq; translated and edited by Col- 

onel J. N. Greely and Major Robert 

C. Cotton, U. S. Army. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Cloth, 8vo, 273 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Like many another genius, du Picq 
paid the penalty of thinking ahead of his 
day and generation. By so doing, he fell 
foul of traditional military conservatism 
and died a prophet without honor. 

Because his creed was simple, it 
failed to appeal to the minds of his con- 
temporaries schooled in the formal and 
intricate methods of his time. Because 
it took into primary account the 
strength and the frailty of the human 
element as a basis for military art, it was 
ignored. It is the old story of the 
practical versus the theoretical. 

In the first sentence of his introduc- 
tion, he sums up the whole doctrine 
of military art and leadership. He says: 

“Battle is the final objective of armies 
and man is the fundamental instrument 
in battle.” 

Every age in military development 
has served to lead us away from this 
simple fundamental principle. Every 
improvement in means of destruction 
has encouraged us to hope that we may 
neglect the human in favor of the me- 
chanical element in war. 


The outstanding lesson of the late 
war was that, despite astounding devel- 
opment in mechanical means of war- 
fare, the human element was the decid- 
ing factor in success. 

More to the point, leaders, our own 
as much as any others, learned that 
they could win only through the human 
element and they lost no opportunity fo: 
improving its morale. 

Du Picq studied battle with the eyes 
of a leader. He drew his lessons from 
the days when battle conditions made 
for genuine leadership, conditions under 
which the physical presence and the per- 
sonality of the commander was a real 
factor in success or failure. In so 
doing, he discovered the true secret of 
leadership, whether of the lowly subal- 
tern on the firing line, or of the high 
command miles away from the actual! 
scene of battle. 

Man, with his warring qualities of 
strength and weakness, is the controlling 
factor in battle, and he who would lead 
must study man, must study combat 
and fit the conditions of the latter to 
the limitations of the former. 

Du Picq points the way in simple, un- 
mistakable language and discloses truths 
that will be as true a century hence as 
they were in the time of Caesar. 


® 
The Peace Negotiations, a Personal 

Narrative. By Robert Lansing. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1921. Cloth, 8vo, 328 pages, illus- 

trated. Price, $3.00. 

It is extremely difficult to write a 
satisfactory review of this book. The 
author has adhered closely to his text 
and seems not to have said more than 
is necessary to establish his points. 
The only way to fully appreciate the 
book is to read it in its entirety. 
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Mr. Lansing realizes fully that he 
will be subject to criticism for having 
written at all and devotes the first chap- 
ter to an explanation of his reasons 
for submitting the narrative, and justi- 
fies himself on the ground that Mr. 
Wilson, having himself made the dif- 
ferences between them in Paris one of 
the chief grounds for asking that Mr. 
Lansing surrender his portfolio, the 
latter may be permitted to present his 
side of the case to the American people 
that they may decide whether or not 
his conduct was justified. 

It may be doubted that any decision 
will be reached. Politics enters so 
largely into controversies of this na- 
ture that fair judgment is next to im- 
possible. Mr. Wilson’s friends and ad- 
herents will naturally say that Mr. 
Lansing has contributed nothing new 
to the situation but details, while those 
opposed to the ex-President will only 
be confirmed in their opinion that Mr. 
Wilson was an exceedingly difficult 
man to get along with. 

Mr. Lansing emphasizes the fact that 
at no time did Mr. Wilson exceed his 
constitutional authority, because to the 
President alone is committed by that 
great charter the exclusive authority 
to negotiate treaties. He does, of 
course, resent the fact that having been 
named as one of the commissioners to 
negotiate peace, he was at all times, 
together with all but one other of the 
commissioners, kept in ignorance of 
the progress of events. 

The first of the Fourtee-. Points 
called emphatically for “open cove- 
nants, openly arrived at,” but at no 
time during the negotiations appar- 
ently was this maxim observed. The 


negotiations were so secretly conducted 
that the majority of the American 
Peace Commissioners knew only in the 
most casual way what was going on. 

The principal subjects about which 
Mr. Lansing and Mr. Wilson were not 
in accord are set forth in as near chron- 
ological order as possible, as follows: 
Mr. Wilson’s presence in Paris during 
the negotiations and especially as a 
delegate; the fundamental principles 
of the constitution and functions of a 
League of Nations as proposed or ad- 
vocated by him; the form of the cove- 
nant and its inclusion in a peace treaty ; 
the treaty of defensive alliance with 
France; the necessity for a definite 
American program; private interviews 
and confidential agreements in reaching 
settlements; and the award to Japan 
of the Shantung peninsula. 

The author sums up his estimate of 
Mr. Wilson in a few pithy sentences: 

The impression made was that he 
was irritated by opposition to his 
views, however moderately urged, and 
that he did not like to have his judg- 
ment questioned even in a friendly 
way. It is, of course, possible that this 
is not a true estimate of the President’s 
feelings. It may do him an injustice. 
But his manner of meeting criticism 
and his disposition to ignore opposition 
can hardly be interpreted in any other 
way. 

Lengthy quotations might be made 
from the book further illustrating the 
vast gap that yawned between the two 
men, but the whole thing is contained 
in a nutshell: “He also said with 
great candor and emphasis that he did 
not intend to have 'awyers drafting the 
treaty of peace.” 

Our advice to those interested in the 
subject is to read the book. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain 
Gerald E. Cronin; Secretary, Major 
C. S. Thornton. 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 


Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 


First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, 
Adjutant. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 


tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
J. L. Ballard. 


Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen ; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black 


Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Lt. Colonel 
Allen J. Greer; Secretary, Captain Chas 
E, Rayens 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; Presiden, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B. 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L. 
Mays. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieut. Colonel A 
M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. Taylor 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 

Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R. 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Mo.; President, Colonel 
G. W. Helms; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Colo- 
nel Wm. H. Dury; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 
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Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Celonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonel 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine; Secretary, 
Captain F. F, Hall, 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
H. D. Selton; Secretary, Lieutenant F. 
H. Wilson. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonei Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N._J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C 


Williams. 





Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 


Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Prsi- 
dent, Colonel Thon.as A. Pearce; Seers- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. 
L. Pell. 

Thirty-fitth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Lt. Col. L. 
P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 


H. E. Eames; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 


Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, Capt. 
J. R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 


Manila, P. L.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, ————-; Secretary, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ifl.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman ; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel 
Herschel Tupes; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Iil.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 


Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 


Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 


Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 


L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. IL; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 


Sixty-fifth Infantry: 


San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


President, Colo- 
Secretary, Captain 


Notice 

It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for- 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 

Let’s keep these Branch Association 
organizations up to date. 
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